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American Private Schools 


A Guide Book for Parents 
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The American Poetry Magazine 


A monthly magazine devoted to Poetry, Drama 
and Art, published for the American Literary 
Association, a rapidly growing fraternity of 


poets and poetry lovers. 


The chief aim of this 


organization is to encourage talent and bring to 
the front the unknown authors. Reading Circles 
are being organized all over the United States, 
each circle forming a chapter of the association. 
Your subscription will entitle you to a member- 


ship. Subscribe now. 


15 cts. per copy. 
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j9\ PUBLISHED BY MARY FANTON "ROBERTS, INC. sey 
Vol. VI December, 1919 No. 3 

THE CHRISTMAS TRYST: AN ORIGINAL ONE- 
ACT PLAY; BY KATHARINE METCALF ROOF. 


Place: The outskirts of a village in a Northern country. 
Scene: A room in the Widow Anderson’s house. 
Time: Christmas Eve. 


CAST: 


HENDRICK, a boy, the son of a neighbor- A PARTY OF MASKERS 


ing farmer TWO NEIGHBORS 
THE WIDOW ANDERSON A MASKER 


INGEBORG SIGURD, Ingeborg’s lover 
SELMA HER SERVANTS 


(A simply furnished room with gray walls and gray-painted wood 
work, and blue-painted furniture. There is a low, wide window at 
the back with short white curtains, and doors at each side. In one 
corner stands a tall porcelain stove of blue and gray tiles; a Christ- 
mas tree partially decorated is set up on the other side of the room.) 

Ingeborg is standing at the window looking out at the snowy 
night. Selma is surreptitiously eating a little cake. 


SELMA 


'T’S no use your looking for a Christmas Eve miracle out 
there. Your Sigurd will not come back. 


INGEBORG 
When we said good-bye at the crossroad over there 
he promised to come back on Christmas Eve and take me 
away with him to the new world over the sea. “Watch 


where the snow meets the sky,” he said, “and some night I will 
come.” 


SELMA 

And now three Christmas Eves have passed and Sigurd has not 
come. 

(Ingeborg, without answering, goes to the row of pegs behind 
the door and reaches for her blue cloak.) 

Go then, freeze your toes and your nose and find no lover but the 
North Wind. There is only one thing you can be sure of —that when 
you come home the widow will give you a good scolding. God knows 
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why you want to stay with the old harridan. Because she knows you 
want to stay she treats you like a dog. 

(Ingeborg buries her face in her hands.) Oh, I know you won't 
go. That precious Sigurd of yours must find you right here where 
he left you! I’d be ashamed to have so little spirit. 

INGEBORG 
(In smothered voice.) I love him, Selma. 
SELMA 

(Dryly.) I had suspected that. But he'll prize you none the 
less, believe me, when he comes back if you have found another lover 
in his absence. Men are like that. (Ingeborg wraps her cloak about 
her and walks slowly toward the door.) 

SELMA 

(Surveying the Christmas tree.) A merry Christmas, indeed, 
without a child in the house and all the Christmas cheer tricked out 
for an old shrew of a widow, and her miser of a grandam! [If it were 
not for her money bags the widow would not have her! Well, it’s not 
many more Christmas trees she'll be having! I dare say if we could 
hear the beasts talking in their stalls this night they’d tell the day that 
they'll be drawing her to the churchyard. 

INGEBORG 

Don’t talk of death on Christmas Eve. (T'he sound of someone 
knocking snow from boots without.) Who's that! (The door opens 
slowly and Hendrick peeps in.) 

HENDRIK 

(In aloud whisper.) Ingeborg! (He thrusts his head through 
the opening and looks around, then looks shyly and agitatedly at 
Ingeborg.) Ingeborg—is Sigurd here? 

INGEBORG 
(Transformed.) Sigurd—here! Hendrik—is Sigurd back? 
HENDRIK 

Why—I don’t know, Ingeborg. In the village to-night they are 
saying that Sigurd has come back, all dressed in furs—no sheepskin, 
but rich, black furs like a Russian prince! 


INGEBORG 
Hendrik! 


HENDRIK 
But old Hilda said it was his spirit, because he passed her looking 
straight ahead like a man in a dream and did not see her. 
INGEBORG 
(With a terrible look on her face, seizing Hendrik by the shoul- 
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ders.) Is Sigurd dead? Hendrik, is Sigurd dead—and you have 
come to tell me? Oh, God—why don’t you speak! 
HENDRIK 
Ingeborg, don’t look like that. I do not know, I do not know 
anything about Sigurd. I heard them talking there and I came here 
at once because I knew if Sigurd had come back, that I would find 
him here.—Now I have made you cry. I know it could not have been 
Sigurd. Old Eric was right. He said it was a strange man who 
looked like him, for Sigurd was poor when he went away and men 
do not become rich in three years. 
INGEBORG 
(Her hands tensely clasped.) But you did not see him, Hendrik? 
HENDRIK 
Not I. (Approaching nearer to her.) Ingeborg, how much 
longer will you wait for Sigurd? 
INGEBORG 
(Passionately.) Forever! Till I am old and bent and withered. 
SELMA 
A fine bride you would be then! All the men in town will be 
after you! 
INGEBORG 
(Turning upon her.) Then I will never be a bride if Sigurd 
does not want me! Sigurd is a god, like radiant Balder in the old 
wives’ tales. There is no other like him, and I can love no other! 
HENDRIK 
But other men can love you, Ingeborg—things should not be like 
that. 
SELMA 
(Dryly, watching them.) Forget her, Hendrik. The girl is daft 
about her Sigurd. It’s no use your hanging about to see her pass. 
She looks at you and does not see you. Some girls are like that about 
aman. I thank the good God that I have a stronger head on my 
shoulders. 
HENDRIK 
(Paying no attention to Selma.) Ingeborg, I am unhappy, too. 
INGEBORG 
(Without looking at him.) I am sorry, Hendrik. (She lays 
her hand on the door-knob.) 
SELMA 
(Warningly.) Ingeborg, the widow’s step! (Hendrik hastily 
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leaves. Ingeborg stands motionless, her blue cloak dropping from 
her hand. Selma becomes busy emptying her dust and straightening 
objects about the room.) 
THE Wipow ANDERSON 
(Entering.) How is this, Selma, no table set? And Ingeborg 
standing like an image in the middle of the floor. (Seizing Inge- 
borg’s arm.) Get to work, girl. The supper’s not spread, the tree’s 
only half dressed and grandame will be here in an hour! Useless 
baggage! (Ingeborg’s eyes flash. She seems about to reply proudly, 
then after a moment submissively returns to her work.) 
INGEBORG 
(After a moment.) And when my work is finished, may I go 
out a little while? 
Wiwow ANDERSON 
Go out? Indeed you'll not go out—or if you do, you never come 
back to this house. Quick, get to work. Your tree should have been 
done an hour ago. (Ingeborg stands on a chair and ties the remain- 
ing oranges on the tree. Selma lays a blue and white cloth on the 
table, places a dish of oranges in the center, and begins to set out the 
Christmas supper. The widow Anderson sits down and watches them 
sharply. There is a knock on the door and two neighbors enter in 
haste.) 
First NEIGHBOR 
(Breathlessly.) Oh, Widow Anderson—your grandame’s fallen 
down the stairs and lamed her knee. 
SECOND NEIGHBOR 
(With descriptive pantomime). She lay there on the floor and 
could not get up. 
Wipow ANDERSON 
She cannot walk, you say? 
First NEIGHBOR 
(With an air of satisfaction.) Not one step can she walk. 
Wipow ANDERSON 
Then she cannot come to-night, and my Christmas supper is set 
for nothing. (Decidedly.) I don’t believe it. She is old and slow to 
get upon her feet again, that’s all. 
First NEIGHBOR 
(Firmly.) Not one step could she walk till Ida Peterson on the 
one side and I on the other, led her to her bed. 
(With mournful relish.) Oh, it’s bad business—a lame knee at 
her age. Oh, I’m afraid she’ll never walk again! 
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Wipow ANDERSON 
(Smartly.) Nonsense! (She puts on her cloak, addressing her 
servants as she does so.) See that your work is done. This is some 
silly tale of Ida Peterson’s. I’ve not a doubt but that I will bring 
grandame back with me. (The Widow Anderson goes out. A gro- 
tesque face appears at the window. The second neighbor turning to- 
ward the door catches sight of it and screams.) 
THE OTHERS 
What is it? 
SECOND NEIGHBOR 
A face—such a strange face at the window. Oh, they say when 
a face looks in at the window like that someone is going to die. 
First NEIGHBOR 
(Comfortably.) Grandame Anderson, no doubt. (Recalling 
herself.) Nonsense, neighbor! Do you believe in signs, like the 
mountain-folk who frighten themselves in the long nights with tales 
of trolls and spirits? 
SECOND NEIGHBOR 
(Uncertainly.) Of course not, neighbor. Of course I don’t be- 
lieve in such things, but—(glancing fearfully toward the window.) 
I certainly saw something out there like a devil’s face, a pleasant sort 
of grinning devil—but yet no proper face to look in any body’s win- 
dow on Christmas Eve. What could it have been? 
First NEIGHBOR 
(Stoutly.) You saw the branches move against the window- 
pane. Come, we must go back to our own homes. (Ingeborg who 
has slipped to the window again to look out, turns to the neighbors.) 
INGEBORG 
Have you heard that Sigurd has come back? 
First NEIGHBOR 


I have not. SEconD NEIGHBOR 


Nor I. There was a strange man on the highroad. I think he 
was a Russian, who looked like Sigurd; but it could not have been he, 
for this man wore a great coat of rich black fur. Later I saw him in 
the market-place—tall like Sigurd, his head above the others. But it 
was not Sigurd. (Ingeborg turns away her face to hide her tears.) 
But I do know that there are wild doings in the foreign artist’s house 


up on the hill. First NEIGHBOR 
They’re having a big party with cakes and wine, all dressed up 
in heathen clothes. You never saw the like! 
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SECOND NEIGHBOR 
And there’s music and dancing, and they’re throwing things 
about like folks at the spring festival in the town. (At the door.) 
Look, you can see their windows from the door—every one alight. 
Wild ones they are, and will have their fun. Well, good-night, 
friends, and Christmas cheer be yours. 
ALL 
(Speaking irregularly.) Good-night. (They go out, leaving 
Ingeborg and Selma alone.) 
INGEBORG 
Selma . . . if Sigurd should be dead! For six months now 
I haven’t had one word. 
SELMA 
(Dryly.) More likely he’s found a new love in the new world 
over there! And you’d best follow his example. 
INGEBORG 
Don’t torture me like that. When I think of Sigurd loving some 
other woman I am mad, Selma. 
SELMA 
(T'ouched by Ingeborg’s agitation.) There, there! Don’t take my 
foolish words to heart. Men like Sigurd, big silent men, are no hand 
for letter-writing. Perhaps he’s thinking to come home soon and 
wants to give you a surprise. Well my work’s done for the night. 
(She stands looking about the room.) So now we need not light the 
Christmas tree for old Grandame Anderson. Well, now for a bed 


upon the cold floor. —— 


On the floor? What folly, Selma! 
SELMA 
Folly! (In awhisper.) Did you see that face at the window? 
INGEBORG 
I did not, and I don’t believe there was a face. 
SELMA 
Just the same I shall not sleep in my bed this night! You know 
very well (her voice dropping to a whisper) that on Christmas Eve 
the dead come back to their old homes and the trolls sleep in your 


beds. 


INGEBORG 
You believe those things because you come from the lonely coun- 
try, back in the heather. . . . But I do not believe them. 
SELMA 


(Solemnly.) It is true. On Christmas Eve one should never 
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sleep in one’s own bed because the Invisible One may come a-visiting. 
Though I must say that now Ulf Anderson has gotten away from his 
wife I doubt if he’ll want to come back from the other world to visit 
her. (Selma goes to draw the curtains. As she does the grotesque 
face looks in at the window again. She screams and draws the cur- 
tains quickly together.) 
INGEBORG 
What is it? 
SELMA 
(Pointing in excitement.) The face, looking in at us. It’s there, 
I saw it— 
INGEBORG 
I am not afraid. 
SELMA 
Ingeborg, don’t leave me—don’t leave me alone. (Pleading.) 
If you anger them, they may keep your Sigurd away from you for- 
ever. 
INGEBORG 
(In anguish.) You mustn’t say things like that. It isn’t true 
—but it frightens me. 
SELMA 
Surely if a man has crossed the sea to find you he will not go back 
without you because he does not find you waiting in the dark and snow 
at a windy crossroad—and anyway it was not Sigurd, but a rich 
prince who looked like him. 
INGEBORG 
No, I am going. If he should come and not find me there he 
will think I have forgotten him. 


SELMA 
(Incredulously.) You'll go out to-night, alone, in the dark, on 
Christmas Eve when trolls and spirits own the world! . . .(As she 


pauses, her voice almost a whisper, the face appears again at the win- 
dow. Both girls see it. Selma screams.) 
SELMA 

(Pointing.) You see, you see it there? Oh, believe me, I shall 
leave it my bed this night and sleep on the kitchen floor by the stove 
where there is warmth and a bit of light. Ingeborg, don’t go— 

INGEBORG 

(After a moment, removing her cloak.) I don’t believe it was a 

spirit, but I will stay. 
(Continued on page 151) 
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THE BLUE BIRD SET TO MUSIC AT THE 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE: AND. 

STAGED BY BORIS ANISFELD 

_ vy. ST the turn of a diamond on the little green cap the good 
4. oH 
a: A 


fairy Bérylune gave Tyltyl, the wood-cutter’s son, all 
the secrets of the world are revealed, and the Blue Bird 
| 7a.4 of Happiness sings forever from the rafters of T'yltyl’s 
o | home. It would seem that nothing but magic could so 
push back the dull curtains of fact that all the wonder 
of a poet’s imagination could stream out and fill the world with beauty. 
Yet Mr. Gatti-Casazza, director of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
without the help of fairies, has accomplished this superhuman feat, as 
New York’s audiences will be able to see for themselves this present 
season, for he has brought “L’Oiseau Bleu” to the music lovers of 
America. He possesses the diamond of genius, however, and because 
of it marvelous things are happening at the Metropolitan Opera 
House this season. 

We had the pleasure of seeing him give the diamond a turn, as 
it were, late in September, revealing to us one of the greatest colorists 
of the world, Boris Anisfeld, creating marvelous scenery for “L’Oiseau 
Bleu,” and hundreds of people painting, sewing, hammering, com- 
bining colors and adjusting costumes and scenes of his designing— 
all at the command of the master director, Gatti-Casazza. We saw 
a great platform built out over the orchestra seats of the Metropolitan 
Opera House on a level with the stage, and men and women sitting 
there, working upon the great drop curtains, while finished wings and 
parts of scenes stood in place on the stage adding brilliancy to the 
giant workshop. The place was as gay and full of color as on Opening 
Night, and even more thrilling and intensely exciting. The entire 
Opera House, foyer, café, rehearsal rooms, were given over to the 
preparation of the scenes for Maeterlinck’s play, destined to be the 
sensation of this season’s operatic offerings. In one place were the 
original paintings from which the scene painters worked, in another, 
portions of the azure Palace of the Night. The Blue Bird’s cage 
hung by a door, the clock from which the Dancing Hours emerge and 
the huge Loaves of Bread stood about in strange places while the 
Barge of Time lay waiting to bear the little children of the Kingdom 
of the Future to the happy mothers of the earth. Great poets of 
color stood in glowing rows, and immense plots of green stage-grass 
covered the floors. 

Boris Anisfeld, the Russian artist whose brilliant master can- 
vases have made such a sensation in our art world, has designed the 
eleven scenes to be used in the operatic production of Maeterlinck’s 
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THE CAT OF 


“BLUE BIRD” FAME. 


“THE KINGDOM OF THE FUTURE.” A SCENE OF MYSTI( 
LOVELINESS DESIGNED BY BORIS ANISFELD FOR THE METRO- 
POLITAN OPERATIC PRESENTATION THIS SEASON SHOWS AN 
AZURE PALACE WITH SAPPHIRE COLUMNS, TURQUOISE 
VAULTS. LAPIS LAZULI FLAGSTONES AND A SHIMMERING 
BACKGROUND OF SILVER. 








“THE WOOD 
CUTTER’S 
COTTAGE” 
AS VISIONED 
BY BORIS 
ANISFELD 
JUST BEFORE 
THE FAIRY 
BERYLUNE 
TRANSFORMS 
IT INTO A 
WITCHING 
LAND OF 
BEAUTY AND 
ROMANCE. 











‘THE LAND 
OF MEMORY’ 
WITH ITS 
GREAT TREI 
AND DE 
LIGHTFUI 
HOUSE 
WHERE ~ 
TYLTYL 
TALKS WITH 
HIS GRAND 
PARENTS 
DESIGNED BY 
BORIS 
ANISFELD 








LIKE A 
DREAM OF 
BEAUTY 
“THE 
OF 
N 


COLORIST, FOR 
THE METRO 
POLITAN PRO 
DUCTION OF 
THE BLUE 
BIRD 


FROM THE OPENED DOORS OF THE * ACE OF NIGHT’’ COME 
FORTH TERRORS AN BL INGS. TH MYSTIC BEAUTY OF 
COLORING MAKE THIS SCREEN ONE OF RARE IMPRESSIVENESS 














RICHNESS OF COLOR AND BOLDNESS OF DESIGN 
DISTINGUISH THE SCENE OF “THE RETURN” AS IT 
WILL BE PRESENTED AT THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE FOR THE FIRST TIME THIS YEAR. AT 
THE LEFT IS MR. ANISFELD’S DESIGN FOR “NIGHT.” 





THE BLUEBIRD WITH MUSIC 


“Blue Bird.” It is impossible to describe the subtle, inspired beauty 
of the scene of the “Palace of Night,” when the terrible Wars, pale 
Ghosts of the Past, Will-o’-the-Wisps, Fire Flies and Transparent 
Dews come forth to speak with T'yltyl, or the mystic loveliness of the 
Kingdom of the Future with its sapphire columns supporting tur- 
quoise vaults, lapis lazuli flag stones and shimmering background of 
silver and sparkling light. The exquisite loveliness of the Garden of 
Happiness, the mystical hushed wonder of the Forest, from which the 
souls of the trees and animals come forth, and the bold originality of 
the Return scene, form a momentous event in the history of stage 
setting. Seventy costume designs has he created for this one opera, 
and a great host of needlewomen are working, following the minutest 
detail of embroidery and line with faithful accuracy. 


E stood amazed at the marvel, as we watched the tremendous 
) | work of preparation, at the vision of the Russian artist who is 
bringing all this beauty within reach of our appreciation, at 
the superb faith, courage and initiative of Gatti-Casazza and at the 
Herculean labor involved in producing this marvelous spectacle! 
Over and above all this giant task of preparation, we were conscious 
of the muted tones of the distant chorus and orchestra rehearsing the 
music which Albert Wolff has written for this production. 
Raymonde Delaunois is to sing the part of the boy T'yltyl, and 
Mary Ellis will sing the part of his little sister Mytyl. A new con- 
tralto, Jeanne Gordon, will be the fairy Bérylune, while Leon Rothier 
will ke Papa Tyl and Robert Couzoinou the Faithful Dog. Sixty 
people have already been chosen for the caste of this elaborate spec- 
tacle, the most costly as well as lovely opera ever produced on the 
American stage. We have been told that the scenic rehearsals require 
as much time and drilling as do the singers, and that ten weeks’ diligent 
work is required to make it ready for its first night’s performance. The 
opera which will be sung in French, will be given for the first time 
anywhere at the Metropolitan Opera House for the benefit and under 
the auspices of the French-Belgian and American Relief Committee. 
Americans are in a finer humor for the enjoyment and appre- 
ciation of music this year than they have ever been. The sorrowful 
strain of anxious days is now forgotten in the exultation of victory. 
The singers of the world with a new lilt in their voices will feel the 
audience respond with unwonted sympathy. 


R. GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA has prepared in addition 
M to the “Blue Bird” a programme of new and old operas for 
this season that offers a wide variety of interest, so with re- 

joicing all over the world, opera seems in a fair way to rise to a height 
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never before realized. Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s zealous encourage- 
ment of our own composers and singers is again in evidence in his 
presentation of “Cleopatra’s Night,” an opera in two scenes with 
music by Henry Hadley and book by Alice Leal Pollock. This opera 
is based upon the novel of Theophile Gautier; Joseph Urban has de- 
signed the scenery and since Richard Ordynski has been retained as 
stage director of the Metropolitan Opera Company, we are assured 
a most brilliant production. Another novelty is a lyric drama in three 
acts, “Eugene Oneiguin,” which found its inspiration in the poem by 
Pushkin. The music is by Tschaikowsky, and deemed a masterpiece 
by the Russian theatre. This will be given for the first time in 
America, and sung in Italian. Leoncavallo, whose “Pagliacci” is one 
of the Metropolitan’s standard operas, is to furnish one of the sea- 
son’s novelties, “Zaza,” a lyric drama in four acts to be sung in Italian 
with stage setting designed by James Fox. 

Four revivals will add interest to the season. ‘La Juive,” a four- 
act opera by Ludovic Halévy and libretto by Scribe, has not been 
heard in New York for many years. Its revival is looked forward to 
by admirers of Halévy, and will prove one of the most interesting of 
the French operas. “Manon,” by Massenet, already familiar, will be 
given with the Cour de la Reine scene never before incorporated in 
the opera as presented in America. An opera buffa, “L’Italiana in 
Algeria,” to be sung in Italian, is considered one of the masterpieces 
of the composer, Rossini. The book is by Onelli. “Parsifal” has been 
much missed from the repertoire of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and will be presented again this season in an entirely new translation 
by Henry Krehbiel and sung in English. The singing of “Parsifal” 
in English and with an entirely new and original mise en scene will 
launch it with the enthusiasm of a new production. 

In addition to the familiar and popular of last season’s singers 
are a number of artists whose voices will be heard for the first time 
this year. Edna Kellogg, Evelyn Scotney, Margaret Farnam, Ellen 
Dalossy, Gladys Axman, and Adeline Vosari, are the sopranos who 
will make their debut on the Metropolitan Opera stage. Frances In- 
gram, Jeanne Gordon, Louise Berat, Gabriella Besanzoni, and Caro- 
lina Lazzari are the new contraltos. Two tenors, Orville Harrold and 
Octave Dua, with Renato Zanelli, baritone, and Giovanni Martino, 
basso, will also be heard for the first time. 

Artur Bodanzky, Gennaro Papi, Giulio Setti, Roberto Moran- 
zoni will conduct the operas always associated with their names, and 
Albert Wolff, who wrote the music of “L’Oiseau Bleu,” will lead the 
orchestra in its production. Adolph Bolm will present “Le Coq d’ 
Or” and “Petroushka” with Rosina Galli and Giuseppe Bonfiglio. 
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BEAUTY: BY FAITH BALDWIN 








Beauty is more nourishing than bread, 
Stronger than wine. 


A Pinions of vibrant buoyancy, 
wij, At a glimpse 
ae Of tall trees, like blown flame 
“‘\ Burning against the grey, autumnal mist, 
4s aa) Scarlet as the blare of trumpets, dusky rose, 
Saffron, sienna, orange, 
Gay and strong, 
Courageous as life? 
And who is not delicately stirred to see 
A flight of tiny swallows across the dying day, 
Swift-winged and dark 
Against the dim, smudged canvas of the afterglow? 
And he whose heart is troubled, 
Heavy with grief and sodden with despair, 
Let him walk, solitary, in a garden; 
Let him bathe 
His tired eyes in color and in scent 
Of roses flaming from their emerald altars; 
Let him watch 
The twilight creep on faintly gilded feet 
Up the green paths, and let him hear 
The fountains laughing in their silver throats, 
And soft 
Singing of leaves against a quiet sky; 
And when 
The evening star swings idly, alight 
Then let him judge 
If Beauty has not white, compelling hands 
To make the broken whole again, and sound, 
And if her breath is not 
More nourishing than bread 
Stronger than wine. 











THE MADONNA OF THE FIELDS: BY 
VIVIAN JOHANNES 
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IKE an etching 
Against the dusk she stood, 


*¥ Set in a golden world 


Rimmed by the opal glory 

A passing day 

Had spilled into the blue. 

And in her arms, a babe; 

An epic figure, 

For Life, immortal, 

Life eternal, lay on her pulsing breast. 
Burnished fields reflected the fair peace 
Of fruitful harvesting upon her brow. 


A bird-note pierced the blue. 

I knew her heart was listening. 

And then I saw her weariness. 

Stooped with the toil of a too long day; 
Body-worn, aching with a deep, dull pain 
That had become a part of her. 

She turned toward home. 


The golden air gave her a rich, crude beauty, 
As a part of Nature; 

Rough and fine 

Like a weathered boulder, 

Or an ungainly tree 

Gnarled in its very youth 

By wind and frost. 

Her rough-shod feet 

Dragged through the crisp, sweet scented leaves. 
There was no sprightliness, 

No buoyancy. 

Rather, she moved as one 

With that on which she trod. 

The homely homespun 

Melted into the ripened colorings; 

A spray of golden-rod 

Bent, in a splash of yellow 

With her skirts. 





Photographs by Edith S. 
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“Like an etching 


Against the dusk she stood, 
Set in a golden world 
Rimmed by the opal glory 
A passing day 
Had spilled into the blue 
And in her arms a babe.” 








“The golden air gave her a rich, crude beauty, 
As a part of nature 

Rough and fine. 

Like a weathered boulder 

Or an ungainly. tree 

Snarled at its very roots 

By wind and frost.” 
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“Her rough shod feet 

Dragged through the crisp, sweet scented leaves, 
There was no sprightliness, 

No buoyancy 


Rather she moved as one 
With that on which she trod. 
The honely homespun 


Melted into the ripened colorings.” 











“So I watched her 

Swing in and out 

From patch of light 

Into the grey-blue haze, 

Holding close, with her strong, bronzed arm 
Her child.” 








A MADONNA OF THE FIELDS 


Noiselessly, the brown earth 
Gripped her feet. 

Always her eyes, 

Unused to the call of the heights, 
Sought the soil. 

Her head was sunk upon her breast. 
As a wood creature in the dark 
She found her way unseeing. 
The only moving thing 

In all the russet world; 

Yet a fixture, 

Part of the silence. 

And the rhythm of her body 
Was unheard music. 


So I watched her, 
Swing in and out, 
From patch of light 
Into the gray-blue haze, 


Holding close, with her strong, bronzed arms 
Her child. 


And I seemed to see 

A great processional, 

Endless as Time, 

Of vague and shadowy forms; 

Mothers, they were, of men, 

Of all lands, all times, 

And too, of worlds we have not known; 
Yet in the eyes of all that age-old light; 
Yet in the hearts of all that age-old flame; 
Yet in their arms, the symbol sanctified. 


Through the blue haze she came 
And as she passed, 
The halo of her soul 


Gleamed in her eyes. 
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COLOR IN ARCHITECTURE: AS SEEN IN A 
CALIFORNIA HILLSIDE HOUSE: A BIT OF DEN- 
MARK’S BEAUTY TRANSPLANTED 
Zee 1? | NE of the loveliest things in the world, to those whose 
V4 \y eyes are sensitive to beauty, is a grey boulder upon a 
: ia Vas sunny hill slope, shaded with changing pattern of leaf 
aa 'y @ and stem and circled with flowers that have sought 
wey / } protection in its strength. The contrast between the 
Peasy } rough, ancient boulder and the delicate evanescent 
blossoms, appeals to the imagination as well as to the 
sight. There is something about the combination of flowers dancing 
joyously about the stern grey rock that makes one wish for the days 
when the world was young, when pixies and elves lived in the lovely 
grey-lichened castles, disguised as rocks. 

There is a man in the West who has made a group of boulder- 
grey houses, fitted them into the slope of a sunny hill so that they 
appear to have snuggled close to the heart of the earth as do the 
boulders. He has planted flowers about them and stained the doors 
and rafter ends with color until they simulate the blooming lichens 
and thus blend harmoniously into nature’s creations. Children instead 
of pixies bid the flower-color doors swing wide. Within, all is bright- 
ness, for many windows give view of white-winged sea gulls flying 
over the flashing waters of the harbor. 

These three grey houses rest upon one of the many gentle slopes 
of the Sausalito Hills and the good ferries Tiburon, Cazadero and 
Tamalpais bear the dwellers back and forth from San Francisco over 
the placid waters of the Bay. ‘These homes are made of grey stucco 
on metal lath, and all visible woodwork is stained peacock blue, while 
cascades of nasturtiums and other bright flowers pour down the 
slopes, splashing the grey walls with orange and gold. 

The formation of the ground dictated the floor plans. Rooms 
were fitted into the inequalities of the hillside with as little excavation 
as possible. Not a tree was cut down that could be saved, so they 
grow up through the terrace and close to the windows, which increases 
the naturalness of the buildings. What earth had to be removed 
was dragged only far enough out to make a terrace or an entrance 
level for a door. This not only saved cost of labor, but created a 
picturesque interior. One wanders about in the little houses much 
as one would in an ancient castle. The floor level of dining and 
drawing room is one step up from a hall, then two steps up to a 
den; now and then is an unexpected balcony or window from which 
a far view of purple hills and blue waters can be enjoyed. 
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GREY AS A BOULDER IS THIS HOUSE FITTED UPON ONE OF THE 
GENTLY SLOPING HILLS OF SAUSALITO, CALIFORNIA. . THE 
ARCHITECT, 0. ARNTZEN. HAS INTRODUCED COLOR IN ROOF, 
WINDOWS, RAILINGS AND RAFTERS TO BRING IT INTO HAR- 
MONY WITH THE FIELD OF FLOWERS WHICH ENCIRCLES IT. 





‘“LOALIHOUV ‘NAZLNUV ‘O ‘AVA AHL AO SYALVM AN 1d AHL AO MAIA AAID 
SMOGNIM LV@YD *‘SdIddOd GNV SWOILYNLSYN SV SUAMOTA LNVITI 
“Wad HONS MOUND ASVA SLI LAOMV GNV ANTH WOOOVAd V GALNIVd 
Na SVH ASNOH ODOIALS AVAD SIHL AO MYOMAGOOM ATAISIA TIV 






THIS HOUSE 
WAS FITTED INTO 
THE HILLSIDE 
WITH AS LITTLE 
EXCAVATION AS 
POSSIBLE AND 
THE SHAPE OF 
THE SITE DIC- 
TATED THE 
FLOOR PLAN: 
EVERY ROOM 
OPENS ON THE 
GROUND FLOOR 
AND THE STONES 
USED FOR THE 
FOUNDATIONS 
WERE FOUND ON 
THE LAND. 


GRAY STUCCO WALLS ARE RELIEVED BY RICH SHADE OF PEACOCK BLUE 
IN RAFTERS, BALCONY RAILINGS, WINDOWS AND DOORS: THESE TWO VIEWS 
OF THE SAME HOUSE GIVE A GOOD IDEA OF THE WAY THE ROOF LINES 
FLOW TOGETHER AND HARMONIZE WITH THE SLOPE OF THE HILLSIDE. 
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COLOR HAS BEEN INTRODUCED WITHIN THE HOUSES AS 
WELL AS WITHOUT, MAKING THEM A HARMONIOUS PART 
OF THE GLOWING COLOR OF THE WEST: ALL FURNITURE 
IS DESIGNED AND MADE BY THE ARCHITECT, MR. ARNTZEN 








COLOR IN ARCHITECTURE 


OR the largest of the houses, a place eighty feet long and 
F terenty-two feet wide was excavated, and the stones unearthed 

were used in making the foundations, stairways, terrace embank- 
ments. The ends of the rafters of this house were carved in the 
form of decorative bird heads. All the cut-outs of the shutters are 
birds. The treatment of the posts of the balcony is most interesting, 
for they have been simply carved, the raised pattern gilded and the 
background painted red. Thus have the lichen colors been incor- 
porated in the boulder-grey house. 

Color also has been introduced within the house in charming 
ways. All woodwork was stained dark brown. Walls of living room 
covered with cretonne which has an orange background with blue 
and mauve and green flower branches across it. The fireplace is of 
rough brick, laid broad side out, and as the photographs show, the 
mantle has been especially designed. The central panel is a fine bit 
of old stained glass, and almost every piece of furniture was 
especially made and designed by the architect. Black and pink tile 
floor gives color to the hall; the wood work of which is Flemish oak. 

These three houses were built by O. Arntzen, a Danish architect, 
which perhaps accounts for the interesting use of color, unusual de- 
signs of furniture and striking way of making the house seem a living 
part of the hillside. He has many ideas of building, which he has in- 
corporated in these houses. For instance, there is as much built-in 
furniture as possible, dressers and seats are built into the bedrooms; 
the seats are box seats, and therefore useful as receptacles for shoes 
or unused bedding; book shelves line the walls beneath the windows. 
Arntzen feels that every man should design his home, or at 1 st 
let his personality dictate the creation of it. He has built these 
houses in a way that he feels to be practical and inexpensive. They 
are servantless houses, in as much as the lay-out of the rooms permits 
housework to be done easily. Every room is on the ground level, 
for the house fits into the hill. Great windows look off down the 
valley and across the harbor. 


HE photograph of the second house shows an outdoor room or 
terrace with especially designed railing and rustic chairs of Arnt- 
zen’s workmanship. It also shows how the trees have been left, 

and walls and floor made to conform to their presence. The interior 
of the house is of hard wood stained brown. The walls are strapped 
with orange pongee silk with a tiny flower pattern, and at the 
windows are mulberry colored velvet curtains. Shades of mulberry 
are also introduced in this room in table cover strapped with gold 
and in pillows. The ceiling of the main room is open to the rafters, 
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COLOR IN ARCHITECTURE 


and one end of the room referred to as the den is two steps higher 
than the main body of the room. The doors leading to the kitchen 
and the terrace are of amber cathedral glass. Fireplace is of rough 
plaster over brick painted a flat white coat. The top is carried out 
like a big square flower pot and geraniums are growing in it. This 
house was built for Mr. Arntzen’s own use, and therefore the bath 
was made especially complete and furnished with a shower cleverly 
set in. The third house has still a different floor plan, though each 
room is on a slightly different level, suggested by the inequalities 
of this hill slope. 


ALIFORNIA is noted for the richness of color, whether dis- 
played in the flowers that bloom so thickly that the whole 
country seems a brilliant carpet, in the wonderful atmospheric 

effects that make the distant hills seem all purple and amethyst, 
or in the intense blue of the sky that arches over all. Everywhere 
there is color, and if houses are to be introduced into nature’s 
setting with any degree of harmony they also must show color, not 
necessarily in the walls of the houses, but somewhere about them, 
either in woodwork or doors, windows, shutters, roof or in the array 
of flowers associated with them. The same thing must be said of the 
interior of the house. It is essentially a land where free love of 
color can be indulged. Lightness, brightness, happiness seem an 
essential part of California life, and these qualities naturally find 
expression in the use of bright colors within the home. There are 
many people in New England who are still Puritanically afraid 
of using rich color in their homes, but a Californian rejoices in a 
chance to use primary colors. And how very delightful it is! 
We go to the Orient and take pleasure in barbaric color seen in 
streets and costumes, never dreaming that we are justified in as 
free a use of it in our own land, in a land where summer fields are 
gold and the western sun sinks in tropical splendor. 

These three houses designed by Mr. Arntzen and furnished 
with the aid of his wife, who is a decorator, are notable in as much 
as they are so essentially suited to their locality, that they cannot 
be passed without an expression of enthusiasm. They are always 
interesting, not because they are conspicuous but because they are 
harmonious. His work should be an inspiration to builders and 
decorators all over the country. The joyous note that his work dis- 
plays should oftener be seen in our architecture. Work becomes the 
merriest of games when everything handled in the house is beautiful 
and gay and charming and when at the same time it is all planned for a 
woman who loves the art of homekeeping and requires no servant. 
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LORD DUNSANY, PLAYWRIGHT, POET 
AND SOLDIER 


T was The Great First Irishman, I think, who, when the 
world was young, made the miracle happen. He picked up 
a dead leaf fallen from a tree in autumn and folded it and 
blew upon it. So great was his faith that it became the 
great bellying sail of a wonder-ship moving back and forth 
upon the seas, between all lands, and under all skies, and carrying 
the most precious of all cargoes, mad dreams. But the miracle was 
| incomplete, for the great ship went at all hazards with the winds 
and none could ever tell what ports she would make or if she would 
make any. And it may have been The Great First Englishman who so 
loved the beauty of the great free ship that he could not rest night or 
day until he had boarded her. And to make the miracle complete, he 
took with him the stem of the leaf which The Great First Irishman had 
broken off and forgotten in the fun of the first miracle, and the stem 
became a rudder for the wonder-ship so that she need never fail to 
reach the harbors for which she was destined. 

Edward John Moreton Drax Plunkett, Lord Dunsany, has in- 
herited from The Great First Irishman the power to make miracles 
happen. His words have been like a breeze filling the sails of the old 
wonder-ship. His dreams, made with the Irish imagination, than 
which none is wilder, stronger or more lavish, have been added to the 
heavy treasure in her hold. And perhaps the blood of The Great 
First Englishman, given him by his English mother, has given order 
and direction to his imagining so that they find sure havens in the 
minds of mankind. 

However this may be, it is quite certain that Lord Dunsany’s 
plays and stories are remarkable for two qualities, the wonderful 
buoyancy of his scudding imagination and the orderly directness of 
every voyage that it takes. Whether one is a critic or one of those 
happier persons who are simply and wholly human beings, one can 
not miss these qualities. To read one of his stories or plays is to be 
sure of something thrilling, exciting, strange, ironical, mirthful, and 
to be sure that the tale will take us somewhere, whether that some- 
where be Babbulkund, City of Marvel, City of the Dog, or whether it 
be the City of Never. 

One might begin at dawn to count the evidences of this imagin- 
ative power, and then, at sunset, find the task of counting unfinished. 
To begin with there is the world that he has created, the world of 
Pegana. There are the cities his fancies have built, the jungle city of 
Thek with its fields of orchids, Sardathrion of the lion, Babbulkund of 
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LORD DUNSANY 


which he says: “She is of one age with the earth; the stars are her 
sisters. Pharaohs of the old time coming conquering from Araby first 
saw her, a solitary mountain in the desert, and cut the mountain into 
towers and terraces. They destroyed one of the hills of God, but they 
made Babbulkund.” Then there are the creatures made to match his 
cities and jungles, the kroot and abbax hunted in the forests near 
Thek and the “weird grey beast that is neither cat nor bird,” but sits 
watching the god Maharrion blowing bubbles that become the flowery 
Spring in the stars of all the constellations. 

Then there are the people who live in his cities, people of strong, 
simple, passionate emotion, slaves, cup-bearers, courtiers, kings; peo- 
ple like Eznarza, the gypsy, for whom love and the desert were enough, 
who said: “I will raise up my head of a night-time against the sky, and 
the old, old unbought stars shall twinkle through my hair, and we shall 
not envy any of the diademmed queens of the world”; people like 
Pombo, the idolator, the iconoclast, who pursued the gods so strongly 
in the impetuosity of his necessary prayer that he forgot their eti- 
quette and was never answered by them and went at last out of the 
parlor of The Lonely House and down the steps of the world’s edge 
and out into space; people like Argimenes, whose period of slavery 
could not take away his kingly power; people like the silly ladies, 
Tharmia, Carolyx and Arolind, whose longing for shops where they 
might buy false hair brought about the disgrace of a prophet and the 
downfall of a city and the death of all the people in it. And, last of 
all, as evidence of the power of his creative imagination, one might 
mention the names that Lord Dunsany has given to his places and peo- 
ple. Slith is his prince of thieves. Could any name define a clever thief 
more cleverly? Is there not something stealthy and alarming in that 
hissing and aspirated monosyllable? And what of his companions, 
Sippy and Slorg? Would you not know that the owners of these names 
were thieves a little less adroit than Slith? Could you not guess that 
Oogno is a groaning beggar and Rhddamandaspes a prince? 

As for evidences of his power in construction, the orderly direct- 
ness of movement which characterizes these plays and tales, it is more 
difficult to enumerate them, but to be aware of them is very easy in- 
deed. Lavish as the imagining is, it is never misleading; unexpected 


as the denouement may be it is always satisfying alike to logic and 
intuition. 


UCH thoughts as these came to my mind when, soon after their 

S arrival in New York, I had the privilege of calling upon Lord 

and Lady Dunsany and of asking the First Citizen of Pegana 

a few questions about his work. But before I share the answers which 
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LORD DUNSANY 


he kindly gave for readers of The Touchstone, let me say that nobody 
should make the mistake of picturing this maker of dreams as what 
is usually called a “dreamy personality.” Far from it! He is big and 
vigorous and evidently enjoys athletic laughter. In spite of inter- 
viewers and all that we may have done to keep him busy, he is genial 
and responsive. And perhaps because his family have been aristocrats 
for so many generations—at least since the Norman Conquest—he is 
naturally and inevitably democratic. (Any real aristocracy leads to 
democracy!) Watching him, as he talks, one sees the poet sometimes, 
and sometimes the soldier or man of affairs, but always the sane, nor- 
mal human being. 

I asked him, first of all, to tell me about his literary beginnings. 

“We all know your plays and your stories,” said I, “but did you 
ever write verse?” 

“I did,” he admitted, “but never since I have been grown up. 
When I was still quite young I wrote a lot of verse, but it was very 
bad. It has not been published. Later I passed through what might 
have been a lyrical period of my life, but it was unproductive. It was 
when I had left school for Sandhurst. I think I might have written 
lyrics then—but there were other things.” 

I remembered that Lord Dunsany had gone through the South 
African War as an officer of the Guards. Then I asked him about 
his plays. 

“<The Glittering Gate’ was the first of my plays produced,” he said. 
“William Butler Yeats put it on at The Abbey Theater. He did not 
produce any of the others. But they were staged in Moscow and 
London and here in the United States not long afterward.” 

I asked him to what he attributed the success of his plays. 

“TI think they succeed because they are true to life,” he said. “A 
play never succeeds for any other reason. Other forms of art may 


have a temporary vogue without it, but truth to human experience is 
necessary in a play.” 


“Then you believe in the people as judges?” I asked. 

“Not necessarily and immediately as judges of poetry,” he said, 
“but as judges of drama, yes. The reason is this. All art is simply 
essence of life, but the drama is life itself. The people can be good 
judges of it because they all know life, they are all alive! A single 
individual, a critic, a small group of people might be mistaken. But 
when many kinds of men and women come together and see a play 
the sum-total of their opinions is a test. Each one knows certain as- 
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LORD DUNSANY 


pects of life, and if the play be true to all of them, or to most of them, 
it is true to life.” 

To persons who believe that only crude realism can be true to 
life, that fairy tales are false, this statement of Lord Dunsany’s with 
regard to his plays will be astonishing. But it is not astonishing to 
persons of discernment for they realize that a fairy tale is only a 
simplification of actuality. There has never been a time in human his- 
tory when the people of Lord Dunsany’s plays have not gone about 
their very real business in the actual world—never a period without 
kings—the men who can—without slaves—the men who must—with- 
out thieves glorying in theft and beggars glorying in beggary, with- 
out idols—or ideals—without magical achievements and glamorous 
defeats. I asked Lord Dunsany how he thought of the strange, new 
names which serve to give reality to his characters. 

“You are asking me to account for my aspirations,” he said, “and 
it can be done, but it is slow work. The logic is a very slow tortoise; 
the intuition, the creative inspiration is a swiftly flying bird. When 
you ask a question like that you are asking the tortoise to follow the 
bird. Our minds are enriched by what we have forgotten even more 
than by what we remember. When we create a poem or a play we 
draw on all that we have forgotten. The names are true names be- 
cause they are chosen intuitively.” 

He paused for a moment and then, in a good, round voice, as if 
he liked the flavor of the sound, he said: 

“Prince Rhédamandaspes! It just happened.” 

“In spite of the fact that your plays certainly are true to life, 
and also very eloquent and simple,” I suggested, “it is hard to find 
philosophy in them, single and whole.” 

“A man’s philosophy—a poet’s philosophy must be very broad 
and deep,” he said. “All of his life must go into it and all that he 
knows about life, all wars and all laughter and all sorrows. It must 
reach to the end of the world and be bounded on the North by the 
North and on the South by the South. And so it is hard to find the 
whole of it.” 

“You give your philosophy in wonderful, symbolic stories and 
plays,” said I. “What do you think of the modern fashion of present- 
ing life and philosophy with harsh realism?” 

The tolerance of his reply was pleasing. 

“T think that all poets, all artists, must be free,” he said. “It is 
not right to say that because one man builds with yellow bricks and 
builds well, all must use yellow bricks. Poets are leaders, not fol- 
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LORD DUNSANY 


lowers—all poets. I have sometimes been called a follower of Yeats. 
I am not his follower. I am his friend. He does one thing; I another. 
That is all.” 

“What do you think poets can do in the great work of reconstruc- 
tion now begun in the world?” 

“They can do what they have always done. They can awaken 
men’s imaginations and give the world dreams and ideals. Bapaume, 
Peronne, and all the cities that have fallen in the Great War—of 
what were they built? Was it all brick and stone? Not by any 
means. Before a single stone was set upon another there was a dream 
of a city, the architect’s dream, the people’s dream. Before these 
cities can be built up again there must be new dreams. And out of 
new dreams will be built new cities—always.” 

At this moment the conversation was interrupted and Lord Dun- 
sany put into my hands a little book which would tempt a collector to 
envy the cleverness of Slith. It was the original manuscript of one 
of Lord Dunsany’s plays, “The Compromise of the King of the 
Golden Isles,” written in a generously sprawling hand on parchment- 
like paper and illustrated with water-color sketches of the King on 
his golden throne, the Cup-Bearer carrying wine—perhaps Woldery 
wine—the King’s Dwarf, wearing a golden robe, and the King’s 
Nubian, wearing a leopard’s skin. Perhaps the fact that Lord Dun- 
sany can make pictures of the people of whom he writes is the reason 
why they are so graphically and colorfully presented that readers make 
pictures of them in their minds. After a few moments I set the book 
down and rose to go. 

In a recent number of The Atlantic Monthly is a playlet by 
Lord Dunsany in which he satirizes the Fame’s way with a poet. 
Fame blowing her trumpet from the poet’s window shouts to the peo- 
ple outside, 

“He writes with a quill!” 

It is a subject for satire, of course, this perennial interest in 
trivialities—but alas! It is part of human nature. I watched Lord 


Dunsany sign the photograph which appears on another page and— 
be it known— 


“He writes with a quill!” 
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“THE SLEEPING BEAUTY:’’ A FAIRY TALE 
BY WINIFRED WARD : 


(As Walter Pater might have written it.) 


YING, as it does, on the extreme point of an island 
so far out in the sea as to seem, with its little sand- 
pipers flicking almost boldly across the trumpet- 
vines, inaccessible to all save those few for whom its 
ancient history would make it always more nearly 

| “home” than the less intimate and lonely abodes of 

the mainland, it might appear as almost an irony 

that the once isolated village of Rosemary should have become a 

summer-resort. 


To the mind of Oswald Sides, the first and still young son of the 
one great and wealthy resident which such a town, one sees, must have 
had, to so retain a kind of feudal loyalty and picturesqueness in its 
modes of thought, the village of Rosemary still meant those four 
winding grassy lanes running parallel to the sea which had constituted 
the whaling village founded, some hundred years back, by his ances- 
tors—arriving at the island in who knows what kind of fantastic ship 
—and it had become with him, since childhood, a sort of deep wound 
that the people of the village could so easily—so almost eagerly, he 
sometimes felt—accept the inroads of those same summer residents, 
who were tearing down before his eyes, gradually inch by inch, all that 
most endeared to him, this island home. 


So that it was with something akin to a kind of gentle rage that 
he one night found himself bitterly opposing, at the annual meeting 
of the Society for the Improvement of Rosemary, the proposition, 
put forward by one Romany Bedlo, a gypsy, and for many years 
now the town’s blacksmith, that, “owing to the violence and indiscre- 
tion of the four hundred automobiles of the summer contingent, who 
passed and repassed, daily, unheeding, the signs which read “Do not 
motor on the grass; help to keep Rosemary beautiful,” it should be 
moved to appeal to the township for an appropriation which should 
cover the cost of paving these grassy streets with concrete, thus crush- 
ing out of gentle existence some three thousand daisies and clover, 
and for an appropriation also for filling up the cranberry bogs upon 
the moor behind the town—lonely spots where the clouds lingered 
to see, as it were, their shadows in the mere, and where the bent pines, 
encrusted with the moss and lichens of a former age gave the appear- 
ance of being so much older even than they were. 

That the young Oswald should have flamed into so sudden an 
opposition at this inroad of the violent present into the charmed and 
grassy haunts of his early life was the more noticeable inasmuch as 
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THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


it came about that his corpse was found lying, a month later, and 
among circumstances most peculiar, in the tower near this same low- 
lying cranberry bog, which his compatriots were so ready, a month 
earlier, to demolish, that the all-conquering summer hordes might 
have one more place into which to rush. 

Other dissenting voices were indeed heard that night, although 
the older modes of thought, so nearly extinguished by the yearly flood 
of alien peoples whose residence in any place seemed destined to 
destroy in it that simple bloom they thought they came for, seem 
indeed, of late years, to have focused and concentrated themselves in 
Oswald, so that there were times when it had seemed to some of the 
older people that in this shy and vivid youth with his green eyes and 
dull red curls there lived again that sultry, exultant and assuredly 
romantic sea-life which had gleamed through their youth, so that even 
now, on stormy nights, when the bells rang, there shot through their 
ancient brains some memory of that early time, and of talk, around the 
roaring fires, of Odin and Thor upon the waters. 


HERE were sea-tales, too, one of which in particular had ranged 

and clung in the mind of young Oswald, in the very early days 

when he was wont to elude his nurse at the castle, and go down 

to the blacksmith’s shop to watch the gypsy, Romany Bedlo, who 

could strike the fire from horses’ hoofs in that cavernous shop on 
Shell Street. 

Was it not, in truth, from Romany’s own family tree that the 
cobwebs of the weird tale floated a legend of a gypsy maid who had 
been put to sleep a hundred years ago, in the old wooden tower which 
stood in the cranberry bogs out upon the moor? Those were days 
when witches went up in flames, and a spell over a baby’s cradle was 
a thing to fear, and the sullen Romany seemed indeed proud of this 
legend, since he kept hidden in the darkest recess of his bedroom 
where he one day conducted Oswald to see it, the very spinning wheel 
upon which his little ancestor was said to have pierced her finger, 
thus bringing upon herself the penalty of having to sleep out a hun- 
dred years. It was the Romany’s boast that she had been handsome 
—the handsomest girl in Rosemary, for did not legend itself name 
her “The Sleeping Beauty,” who would one day be awakened by the 
kiss of a noble youth? 

Oswald well knew the old tower around which this legend clung, 
since it stood near his father’s estate—too near indeed ever to have 
seemed worth a special visit, so that it was not until his twentieth 
year that there came upon him a strange restlessness that was to end 
in his taking, upon horseback, and in company with other youths of 
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THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


his acquaintance, a tour of the island, which led him, toward the close 
of day, rather closer to the lonely tower than he had ever been before 
—so close indeed that it seemed but natural that all should rein in 
their horses and stand there a moment, recalling, with much chatter, 
the legends of the place, and staring across at the battered and tightly 
sealed doors and windows, Oswald himself, in a mood of unwonted 
gayety, picturing for them the disappointment that such a sleeper, 
awakened, would feel at the great changes a hundred years had 
brought to his beloved town. From which the talk, turning naturally 
to the old whaling days of the town, led Oswald into a fit of mirth, 
tossing his burnished hair in the wind, and singing old buccaneer 
songs so loudly as to frighten his horse into a gallop and ending this 
gay mood at last by turning his horse’s head back along the road they 
had come, with a boast that he meant to go back and fetch the sleep- 
ing beauty from her tower—urging his friends, over his shoulder, to 
await his return, which they did, until the sun setting, they grew 
weary and rode on, till they were gone too far toward home to turn 
back, seeing, to the end of their journey no sign of their companion, 
nor indeed was he ever again seen by them, except at a distance. 

For, as rumor has it to this day, Oswald returned, no one knew 
when, to his father’s castle with a gypsy bride with blue-black braids 
wound round her head, and lips which curved and met like sand dunes 
of the sea. Their comings and goings were known chiefly by hearsay. 

Once upon a stormy night they were seen running across the 
moor hand in hand and shouting, it was said, some ancient song 
which raised such a wind as had not blown in Rosemary for a hun- 
dred years. 


NOTHER time, on a still evening, a great crowd gathered on 
A the beach at a signal, and gazed out to where a whale had been 
seen, spouting high into the air. It came indeed so close to 
shore that some were for putting out the boats, but then all at once 
its long fin disappeared, and even while they stood there watching, 
the gypsy maid came swimming straight out of the sea, and ran, 
dripping, across the beach and into the deserted town, after which 
the whale was seen no more. 

Amid much talk, it thus came gradually to seem as though the 
youth, though still living, had in a way died—died certainly in the 
affections of his contemporaries, who conceived a fear and hatred of 
this half-hidden Oswald, as of a god whose appearance out of the 
past might portend some evil to the town. 

Once three of those violent and portly persons who made up the 
summer colony came back panting from the links upon the moor 
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AS WALTER PATER MIGHT HAVE WRITTEN IT 


where, they reported, they had suddenly beheld the mysterious youth, 
who rose up before them out of a bush, stamping like a satyr, and for- 
bidding them, in strange and angry words, to drive their ball across 
the moor. Some declared him to have said, “This was not allowed a 
century ago.” 

As the month waned, there seemed to come a crisis when the 
Romany himself came running into the village street with eyes start- 
ing from his head, and trembling from head to foot as though mad, 
as indeed he might well have become, if the tale he told were true, he 
having, it seems, on his way home from the country fair then in 
progress in a nearby town, been forced to drive around by the haunted 
tower, from one of the windows of which he plainly had seen the face 
and arm of Oswald, smiling and beckoning to him. 

Filled with curiosity, he had crept through the bogs and in the 
fading light had found and broken in the door of the creaking tower 
—at which point in his narrative he became again incoherent with fear, 
so that it was only a dim picture his neighbors were able to draw of a 
winding staircase heaped with the bodies of sleeping men, and of a 
banquet room all filled with women in strange clothes with their heads 
lying in their plates, as though in a deep sleep. 

But of Oswald—no sign nor sound, so that the Romany fled 
finally stumbling, down the steep stair and out the creaking door, 
hearing, as it seemed to him, shrill laughter behind him. 

That night the village of Rosemary thronged with lighted torches 
out upon the lonely moor and with them went the crucifix, held high 
as in the ancient days by the gentle old minister of the town. 

Wild words were tossed back and forth—Oswald was the spirit 
of a pirate, the lost soul of a monstrous prehistoric whale—he should 
be burned—he and the gypsy maid with him. 

But when they reached the lone tower, where the little clinging 
flowers nodded their heads under the stars, there was no sound, and 
on the creaking stairs, no sleeping courtiers. 

All was silent and gentle as the grave; only, up under the roof, 
lying in all his careless grace upon a rough couch, they found the dead 
body of Oswald, still beautiful as in life, and in his arms there lay a 
frail and child-like skeleton, which erumbled gently to pieces at the 
first touch. 

Still the summer boarders may find, among the cranberry bushes, 
the bare place which marks the funeral pyre which burned that night 
all that was left of the shy spirit which could speak no more for 
Rosemary. 
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RELEASE: BY HELEN R. HULL 


The scene: A small study, with plain oak desk, many low book shelves, filled with 
ponderous volumes and filing cases. Beside the desk, a heavy chaise longue, wpholstered in 
flowered green stuff. The wide doors at the rear of the room are closed; the door leading off 
at the right is also closed. It is a plain, serious room, except for the bright chaise longue 
and the black bowl filled with calendulas on the corner of the desk next the longue. 

Grorrrey Marcu is sitting behind the desk, goiny rapidly through papers he has 
poured out of one of the files. He is a mam of forty, ruddy, inclined toward baldness; his 
bright blue eyes have an harassed look which seems out of character. The lines of his smooth 
i his square shoulders, his quick steady hands, suggest a sanguine, casily expressed 
individual 


As he sorts the papers and places some of them in a handbag on the desk beside him, 
he turns his head often toward the folding doors at the rear, his harassed look deepening. 
Finally he rises, brushes the discarded papers into the file, slips it into its place on the sheif, 
and, closing the handbag, tiptoes across the room to the door at the right. He picks wp his 
hat and coat and, hugging them under his arm, lays his fingers on the door-knob. Slowly, 
without a sound, he turns the knob. The door swings open, and Geoffrey, with a last glance 
at the folding doors, sets one foot across the threshold. He hesitates, iwthdraws his foot, 
and stands, frowning. Suddenly, from behind the closed doors, comes a woman’s voice, clear, 
penetrating, plaintive. “Geoffrey, dear!” He wavers an instant; then, with a shrug, he pulls 
the door shut as gently as he had opened it, drops his hat and coat, and goes to the desk, 
where he thrusts the handbag owt of sight. The voice repeats his name, plaintively. He goes 
to the doors at the rear and pushes them apart. The room behind is dimly lighted. 


GEOFFREY 


aetiilh) LAT is it, Eunice? 


Ay TuHeE Voice 

Are you working? I have been alone for hours. 
GEOFFREY 

No. Is there anything you wish? 
Tue Voice 

I should like to come in, dear, unless you are 





too busy. 


GEOFFREY . — 

(Enters the room and returns, carrying in his arms his wife, 
Eunice Marcu. Her fragile white arms cling to him tenaciously as 
he places her on the chaise lounge. He kneels beside her to adjust her 
soft yellow draperties.) There. Comfortable? 

EUNICE ; 

(Releasing him with a sigh, her black eyes, over-prominent in the 
small blanched oval of her face, following him as he goes to his seat be- 
hind the desk.) Yes. Quite. I had stared at those ugly shut doors 
until I thought I should scream! Just let me lie here where I can 


watch you. a 


I haven’t been in here a half hour! 
EUNICE 
You don’t know how long that is, by seconds! I began to have 
dreadful fancies about you—what you might be doing behind those 
closed doors. (Her lids droop over her eyes, warily.) 
GEOFFREY 
(Looks up, startled.) What kind of fancies? 
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RELEASE 


EUNICE 
(With a long shudder.) I can’t tell you. Don’t make me think 
of them. (She turns her body slightly, resting one hand beneath her 
cheeks, extending the other to touch the bright orange flowers in the 
black bowl near her.) Make me forget them! 
GEOFFREY 
If you would have someone come in to sit with you when I am 
working— 
EvUnNICcE 
Whom? You know I wish no one. No one—but you! (Her 
intensity leaps out like the spurt of a match.) 
GEOFFREY 
(He picks wp a square envelope from the desk in front of him 
and revolves it in his fingers as he speaks.) If you would go out— 
there’s the car. The Doctor says there is no reason why you shouldn’t. 
EUNICE 
(Her hand dropping, pallid, into the soft chiffons of her robe.) 
I don’t wish to go. 
GEOFFREY 
(Quietly.) That's it. You don’t wish to go. (He drops the 
letter, his hands clenching on the desk.) 
EUNICE 
Can’t you just go on working, Jeff? I ask nothing but to lie here. 
You used to like to have me here—while you worked. (Her voice 
drops into a whisper.) 
GEOFFREY 
I’ve not been working. My last experiment was ruined because 
I did not go to the laboratory in time. (He lifts his head and gazes 
at her with sombre eyes.) I have no work to do. 
EUNICE 
(With a low cry.) Oh, because I was ill, Jeff! 
GEOFFREY 
Eunice, will you talk with me a little? Without crying, I mean? 
or worse? 


EUNICE 
What do you mean? Why do you look at me that way? 
GEOFFREY 
I had not intended to say anything. But perhaps— 
EUNICE 


What is it? I am frightened! Come nearer, Jeff! Let me touch 
your hand—you are so far away! 
GEOFFREY 
No. I wish to talk with you. Did you know that Liggett has 
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been appointed professor over me, because my contributions the last 
five years have been so slight! A man ten years my junior! Do you 
know that the manuscript of my book must wait another year now, 
because I lost the results of that long experiment? Do you know— 
EUNICE 

You are blaming me! That I was ill—and needed you—(Her 

voice shrills.) ' 
GEOFFREY 

(Sternly.) If you won’t listen, Eunice, I shall—(He stops as 
she shrinks into her cushions, her eyes widening.) For years you have 
kept me silent when I would speak. Today I must speak. 


EUNICE 
You are cruel! 
GEOFFREY 
I see no other way. 
EUNICE 


When we married, Jeff, you did not care—about a professorship 
—or books. You loved me! That was enough! If the rest has slipped 


away, does it matter! Gosumer 


When we married, I loved you. We built us a house for our love. 
To me, it was a place where friends could come, where we could work 
and play. What was it to you? A place to shut out all the world. 
And I loved you so much that I tried, clumsily, to give you what you 
wished. You were restrained, shy, quiet—that you loved me was a 


miracle. rr 


I love you now in ways to which that is nothing but a shadow. 
GEOFFREY 
(He does not look at her as he speaks, but down at his clenched, 
square hands.) You did not like my friends. You closed the house 
to them. You were unhappy when I sought them outside our house. 
EUNICE 
You were the world and more to me. What need had I of other 
people, stupid blundering folk, coming between you and me! 
GEOFFREY 
I thought that when the child came, it would be different. But 
it died. And you told me you were almost glad, because we were still 
alone together! (His voice has horror in it, and a stubborn determina- 
tion.) You have narrowed the walls of this house until it is smaller, 
closer than a grave! I have tried to tell you how I suffocated in it, 
and you would not hear me. 


EUNICE 
(Her hand clutched to her heart.) You mean—you do not love 
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me! You are tired of me—because I am sick! You have found some 
woman who is beautiful and strong! 
GEOFFREY 
I am through with love. You know there is no other woman. 
EUNICE 
You are killing me! (She wrenches herself higher on her cush- 
ions, her hand beating at her breast.) What have I done? What do 
you want? I have given you all I had— 
GEOFFREY 
You have taken from me all I had or was. I have tried to make 
you see, and you have closed your eyes and ears against me. You are 
clever. You can twist my clumsy words so that I am confounded, and 
am silent out of despair that you will not hear me. 
EUNICE 
Geoffrey, have you forgotten that first summer, you and I alone 
in the mountains? No one else, nothing else in the world. You had 
no need for anything but me! 
GEOFFREY 
I have not forgotten. Have you forgotten that first winter, when 
I plunged into work with all the energy and hope a man can have, and 
you dragged me back, enmeshing me in a net so fine I did not see it— 
your loneliness, your fear of strangers, your lack of strength. And I 
loved you so much I could not stand against you. I thought: perhaps 
that is a woman’s way of love, at first? I tried to bring things to you 
my work, or friends, or pleasure, and you shut yourself up, icy, hurt, 
so that I reviled myself for a brute. 
EUNICE 
(She is lying high on her pillows, her body contracted, her cheeks 
flaring, her breath quickened. Her voice is strangled a little, as 
though her throat had become too rigid for words to pass.) That is a 
man’s way of love, perhaps! To throw it aside for casual, dull things, 
once he has tasted it! I wanted to keep it, beautiful, wonderful, as we 
had planned and dreamed it. 
GEOFFREY 
So you shut it up where it had nothing to feed on but itself. Love 
cannot last like that! You grew almost to hate me! You said bitter 
things, and then you cried and kissed me. And—well, loving you, I 
tried to give you what you wished. Then, two years ago, you may re- 
member, I had that chance to go with Liggett to perfect and try out 
the instrument we had devised. You consented, reluctantly. The 
night I was to leave, and only for a month, you were taken ill. I had 
to give my designs to Liggett. The instrument is his now. 
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EUNICE 
Are you blaming me for illness! Oh, you are— 
GEOFFREY 
I am not blaming you. I blame myself for my long folly. I am 
trying to show you—A year ago, when poor Thompson was dying, and 
sent for me, I wished to go. You said it was too far, that I could not 
spare the time, the money. I meant to go. Perhaps I meant never to 
come back. You couldn’t have known that, but again, the day I was 
to go, you had that terrible attack of heart trouble. When you were 
well enough so that I might have gone, Thompson was dead. He was 
the finest friend I had. (Geoffrey glances up, unexpectedly, and 
starts back at a faint, satiric smile on Eunice’s tense face.) Good God, 
did you know—you knew I meant to go! 
EUNICE 
(Slowly.) And if I did! 
GEOFFREY 
(Thrusts back his chair and stands, his hands on the desk, his body 
crouched.) You knew! Perhaps you know, now, what I mean to do! 


EUNICE 

(In a high, thin voice.) Your bag is there, at your feet, packed! 
That letter on your desk is written to me! (She wrests herself out 
of her chair. Her loose sleeve catches the bowl of flowers, crashing 
it to the floor. She stumbles across it and reaches Geoffrey. Her 
arms cling to his shoulders, slip down his body to his waist and twist 
there as she flings herself at his feet.) Jeff! Jeff! You can’t go! You 
can’t! (Geoffrey straightens himself, his arms clenched above his 
head, against his chest.) Jeff, you are all I have! I won't let you 
go. I—TI will try to let you do whatever you wish. But I love you! 
I won’t— (She breaks into sobbing. Geoffrey lifts her from the 
floor and carries her back to the longue. He pulls her arms away 
and stands beside her. After a moment, her sobs become long, tear- 
ing breaths. She reaches for his hand, but he steps back.) 

GEOFFREY 

It is too late, Eunice. Neither of us can manage things that 
way, now. I have made every arrangement. There is money enough. 
The Doctor has engaged a woman. 

EUNICE 

(With a cry.) Then I shall kill myself! If you go, I shall kill 

myself tonight! 
GEOFFREY 

You have told me that before. Perhaps you mean it. I have 

had to think of that. 
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SOMEDAY 


EUNICE 

(Sits up, bracing herself with her hands at the edges of her 
couch.) I have a pistol, Jeff. I have had it, oh, a long time. You 
think I only threaten you! 

GEOFFREY 

(Dully.) I don’t know. I only know that if I stay another day 
in this terrible house, I shall go crazy. You can not frighten me now. 
I have seen things more horrible than death. 


EvUNICE 
Geoffrey, I shall shoot myself tonight! 
GEOFFREY 


I have left you an address, in that note, where letters can reach 
me. If you need anything— 
EUNICE 
(In a whisper.) I shall shoot myself, tonight! 


GEOFFREY 
I thought—but it was only a weak phantasy—that someday 
when I had built up my life again, you might come—and share it 
with me. 
(With a quick movement, he picks up his bag, seizes his hat and coat, and pushes open 
the door. Eunice has fallen sidewise on her couch, her arms flung up across her face. 


Geoffrey looks at her, his face quivering, as though he fought with himself against a storm 
of tears. Then he closes the door.) 


SOMEDAY 


“Henceforth I call you not servants . . . but I have called you 
friends.”—Christ. 


peed my needy fingers 

Will touch Beauty’s garment; 
She will know that virtue has gone out of her, 
And turning she will see 
The offering my hungry eyes are making to her: 
And because of my need 
She will take a flower from her garlands 
And give it me; 
Then, these uncouth fingers will become 
Bearers of the flower-message 
To other hearts,— 
And Beauty will call me Friend. 

Fiora SHUFELT RIvoLi 
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MODERN DANCING AS AN INSPIRA- 
TION FOR MURAL DECORATION 


HE first time I saw the six Duncan girls dance I went 
out to Bellevue to have tea with Isadora Duncan. It 
was Springtime five years ago, and I made the mis- 
take of going to the station of Meudon, so I had to 
walk back to Bellevue down an old French road, past 
ancient villas and walled gardens, with every now and 
then a glimpse through an open road to the Seine or 

over Paris with her steeple and soft old buildings. It was 
like walking through an old, old storybook, it was so far 
from the trams and buses and busy little steamers. It was the 
road that old kings might have traveled. And along the vine-cov- 
ered walls courtiers might have tarried, with high hearts. 

At last quite unexpectedly I came to Bellevue where Isadora 
then had her wonderful school of forty-five pupils, the six beautiful 
older girls who had come from Darmstadt, and who had been with 
Isadora or her sister, Elizabeth, since they were little children, and 
then wave upon wave of lovely little children from Russia, Belgium, 
France, England, Austria and, I believe, one or two from America. 
I was taken in through the long Blue Salon where the children danced, 
up to a raised dais where there were couches, scores of them, covered 
with Spanish shawls, Chinese embroideries and beautiful woolen 
blankets that had been woven in Greece by Miss Duncan’s brother, 
Raymond. At one corner a famous musician sat at a piano talking to 
a group of the children, talking learnedly to the little delighted listen- 
ers. I found Isadora herself, stretched on a long orange couch, look- 
ing very frail and beautiful and sad, for her two little children were 
just a year dead that week and in a way she was seeking solace from 
sorrow in the work of helping these many little children to accomplish 
something for beauty in the world. 


I had never seen any of the school dance before, and an especial 
program was being arranged for my happiness. A blue velvet carpet 
covered the long salon, the walls were blue, the ceiling pale-blue, and 
heavy blue velvet covered the windows. As the music started, a 
poetical Chopin Nocturne, at the extreme ends of the room the cur- 
tains wavered slightly and from each side came three exquisite figures, 
Greek bodies in white Greek drapery, moving against the blue ground 
with a beauty never equalled except in the frieze of dancers on old 
Greek jars. After the Chopin, Brahms Waltzes were done, Beethoven, 
Schubert, and then the dancing was extended and the little children in 
blue tunics floated through mysterious musical phrases and the whole 
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THREE OF THE YOUNG DUNCAN DANCERS WHOSE BEAUTIFUL ART HAS FURNISHED THE INSPIRATION 
FOR WINOLD REISS’ DECORATION IN THE CRILLON TEA-ROOM. IT IS A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT FOR 
SUCH YOUNG WOMEN TO HAVE MADE THEIR ART IMMORTAL. 
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THE THREE YOUNGER DUNCAN DANCERS WHOSE GRACE AND LOVELINESS SHOWN IN THE PANELS BY 
WINOLD REISS GIVE RARE INTEREST TO THE REMARKABLE DECORATIONS WHICH WILL BE SEEN 
IN THE CAFE CRILLON IN NEW YORK. 














DANCING AND DECORATION 


great room seemed filled with an intoxicating beauty that no other 
gesture or motion except Isadora herself, has ever been known to 
produce. 

These six older girls were strangely and mysteriously like Isadora 
in gesture and motion, in smile and lilt of the head, and yet with this 
curious resemblance each one was distinctly and beautifully individ- 
ual, each one expressed a love of music and motion absolutely per- 
sonal. They had all been so trained that they danced with the spon- 
taniety forever amazing. You could not think of steps or figures with 
their dancing. They flowed in and out the music, a part of the sound, 
without effort, without self-consciousness. 

And after the dancing they immediately became very gentle, 
gracious, simple young women passing tea, talking of music, speak- 
ing in different languages to the many guests who had strolled in. 

At that time these six dancers had never given a performance 
without Isadora. They had danced with her in St. Petersburgh and 
Moscow, in Vienna and Munich, in Geneva and Zurich, in Paris, and, 
I think, in London. The little children, too, had appeared in festivals 
in France several times, meeting a real furor of response through 
their naive and exquisite beauty. I think I have never seen a more 
touching spectacle of naive youth than the dancing of these little 
children at Carnegie Hall when they were brought to America during 
the War. When the larger girls stood aside on the great stage and little 
Collette stepped forward alone with upturned face and a look of great 
radiance moving with fragile beauty out toward the audience and the 
music, she was completely transfigured, and the other tiny babies 
in blue tunics followed her in perfect rhythm, hearing only the music 
and seeing only Isadora. 


LL New York will long remember the blue studio down in the 
old Polytechnic Institute on Fourth Avenue, where the six 
older girls danced so beautifully, and where famous musicians, 

Godowsky, Gabrilovitch, Ysaye, came to make music for them, 
Julia Culp to sing for them, and Ellen Terry perched on an orange 
couch to tell them stories of Shakespeare. I remember the afternoon 
when the six girls danced for Mayor Mitchel, who had never seen 
them before, and who frankly said that it was the most beautiful 
thing he had ever dreamed of. 

And then the sorrow of the war fell upon this group of beauty- 
makers. Isadora went back to Italy; all the little children went home 
to their various parents throughout Europe. 

Only the six girls remained to bear, very highly indeed, the torch 
Isadora had lighted for them. I have known them so intimately all 
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these years and loved them so devotedly that I feel quite free to speak 
of their accomplishments, their wonderful courage through the 
troubles that must always fall upon real art when it seeks recognition 
in America; of their devotion to each other and to the ideals to which 
they wish to consecrate their lives; of their work and practice, in spite 
of the greatest material difficulties; of their kind hearts and rich 
spirits, bringing happiness to their friends under all circumstances. 

And then suddenly Fate turns a smiling gaze upon them, appar- 
ently feeling that they have grown strong enough for success, and she 
opened up the windows for her own good fortune to pour through up- 
on them. This fall we find them out touring this whole country, with 
managers and theatres seeking them for engagements, and we see 
them also very radiant, very gentle, very beautiful in spirit. 

It interested me very much a few days ago to hear that frescoes 
of these six girls were to be used as panel decorations for the tea room 
of the fine new restaurant, The Crillon, which will soon open its doors 
to New York. The decorations for this much talked of establishment 
are in all the spirit of the New Art, and the drawings of each one of the 
Duncan girls is made intensely individualistic. It is pure decoration, 
it is also interesting portrait-work. THe ToucHsTonE has been for- 
tunate enough to secure the first reproduction of these frescoes and is 
using them to illustrate this article. Those who know the six Duncan 
Dancers will not need to read the captions under the pictures—Lisel, 
with her beautiful profile and rippling curls, is unmistakable; and 
Anna, with her serene brow and fine Greek head, is the Anna her 
friends know so well. I was particularly interested, too, in the por- 
trait of Gretel, with the proud turn of her head and her distinguished 
profile. Dramatic Irma is sketched in tragic pose, suited to her 
histrionic feeling for life; and the youthful richness of personality 
so characteristic of Erica is delightfully shown in the drawing. Terese, 
graceful, sensitive, thoughtful, is portrayed with genuine appreciation. 

As yet, I have not seen these panels placed in the room. I do 
not know just what relation they have to the room, but I have seen the 
original drawings, and I cannot picture a room that would not be 
given a quality of living beauty and decorative charm by their pres- 
ence. I understand that this part of the restaurant is to be called 
“The Duncan Room,” and it interests me very much indeed that, so 
early in life, with really their great careers before them, still almost 
childlike in the beauty of their spirit and person they have produced so 
much loveliness for the world that already their art is being 
immortalized. 
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) PORTRAIT ETCHINGS BY HENRI MATISSE 


Illustrations of Matisse etchings courtesy of The Academy Art Shop 


ORTRAIT etchings by Matisse of exquisite simplicity 
and finality diverge very widely from the paintings 
of Matisse which have in the main reached this country 
through the old Photo-Sessation Exhibitions and the 
various Independent Shows which have been held 
from time to time with their rooms for foreign artists. 

The oil paintings were full of color, were rich in 
feeling and intention, but were rather the work of an explorer, and 
adventurer in art—the output of a man of vision feeling his way ten- 
tatively down new pathways, not always sure pathways but exciting, 
interesting ones. In his paintings Matisse was seeing things with the 
freshness of spirit of a student, though he was really a man of very ma- 
| ture point of view. But he liked these adventurous expeditions. He 
liked to surprise himself as well as the rest of 

Z———~ the world. At one time in his life he found 

oo 7, a himself seeing things very freshly, very naive- 
TY x a ly, and he delighted in painting exactly as these 

yy “a ~ experiences came to him. 

. 7 And some of the interiors which he sent 
GP /’ over to America were most surprising to anyone 
=e WY » who had not closely followed his work and did 

SS Ml: not mow of thi d wonderful feeli 
Na (UF, not know of this new and wonderful feeling 
\Hy which he was trying to express. He wanted you 
, to see the most ephemereal impression he was 
receiving from life, not always allowing for the 
fact that you might not be in his mood when he 

received the impression and that you had not 

taken just his pathway to understanding it, so \ oe —_ 

that Matisse has been most profoundly understood ~.. a (3.1 

in this country and most widely misunderstood. a A. 
This could never be true of his portrait etch- 
a ings. They have a simplicity, a purity and at the /2 

L same time a most careful finish that is an amazing 

contrast to the more naive days of his adventurous 

exploits. 

| There are no shadings or half-tones in these 
etchings, no relying upon soft lines or heavy lines. 
Everything is accomplished in the first fine out- 
line, and so amazing is Matisse’s understanding of 
line drawing and etching that he gives you in half 

a dozen strokes a sense of beautiful proportion, of 

| rich modelling, of mellow half-tone that is not often 
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ETCHINGS BY HENRI MATISSE 


accomplished in a complete oil painting. If you will notice 
in some of these little drawings that we are using to illus- 
trate this article you will see an entire face devoid of lines, 
but you will see in that face the high cheekbone, the wide 
expanse of face, the expression of strength in the nostril, 
the vividness of expression in the eyes, a certain type of 
head, and yet none of these etchings have been drawn, 
they have only been indicated. 

These etchings are a most interesting and complete 
a ‘ answer to those critics of Matisse who have said that he did 
\. a not see things clearly and that he painted in a solvenly 
manner to hide his lack of artistic expression, whereas 
Matisse really not only draws with beauty but with a power to stim- 
ulate your imagination to see a beauty beyond his actual lines. Also 
in these very simple forms he can express a rich and vital personality. 
He has the power to draw characterization with the simplest methods 
I know of. One sometimes sees this same power to present warm per- 
sonality with fragile outline in the drama or in a poem. Ethel Barry- 
more does this on the stage, Debussy does it in music, Verlaine did 
it, perhaps the most remarkably of all, in his poetry. It would be an 
amazingly interesting thing to have an exhibition of Matisse paint- 
ings and portrait etchings side by side. One would get a really 
rounded out impression of his genius. He is not experimenting in 
these etchings, but he is drawing as only a great experimenter could. 

An interesting contrast between the delicate etchings which we 
are showing on the preceding page and on the top of this page, is the 
vigorous sketchy pen-and-ink at the right. The value of such a 
drawing as this is not so much the finished product as the revelation 
it is of one artist’s way of searching for just 
the right expression. You can see that he 
has sketched and resketched this figure to 
get just the angle of the body and just the 
animation of the pose for which he was seek- 
ing. Of course, he could have done this out- 
line figure in a dozen lines, as he does his 
etching; but in this instance he evidently 
preferred to think through his pen and to 
express his series of experiments rather than 
to delicately project a finished idea. 

The sketch is just one more evidence of 
Matisse’s versatility in thought and expres- 
sion. Whatever he wishes to say, he says 
frankly, audaciously, almost unconscious 
that there may be a public reaction to his 
work. He is not working to please, except 
as he wishes to please Matisse. 
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POEMS BY GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 
REFLETS DANS L’EAU—Claude Debussy 
Harp Ensemble 


HAT remote music, that delight 

Of breathing harps from far away, 
Awoke my thought as spirits might 
If I could hear the things they say. 


I think they made the cobweb chord 
Debussy hangs with trembling dew, 
And planned that octave like a sword 
That cuts the gossamer strands in two. 


They lean above his pool of pearl, 

Its lucent shade, its shimmerings 

Of light like little waves that curl 
And break across the startled strings. 


Till the reflecting water shows 
Not sky alone and willows’ grace, 
But color of the unborn rose, 

And wonder on an unseen face. 


THE WHOLE DUTY OF MOUNTAIN BROOKS 


To build the trout a crystal stair; 

To comb the hillside’s thick green hair; 
To water jewel-weed and rushes; 

To teach first notes to baby thrushes; 
To flavor raspberry and apple 

And make a whirling pool to dapple 
With scattered gold of late October; 
To urge wise laughter on the sober 
And lend a dream to those who laugh; 
To chant the beetle’s epitaph; 

To mirror the blue dragonfly, 

Frail air-plane of a slender sky; 
Over the stones to lull and leap; 
Herding the bubbles like white sheep; 
The claims of worry to deny, 

And whisper sorrow into sleep! 
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“A COUNTRY FAIR UP-TO-DATE”: A GARDEN 
PARTY, HARVEST FESTIVAL AND SCULP- 
TURE DISPLAY COMBINED AT HARTSDALE, 
NEW YORK 


2ERES, Goddess of the Harvest, trailing her garments 
of crimson, purple and gold, swept regally through 
Westchester fields this fall, touching apples, grapes 
and pumpkins, roses, asters and marigolds until they 
glowed with unprecedented color. Cerulean blue was 
| the sky and emerald green the lawn when the West- 
4 chester Floralia, the festival of fruits and flowers was 
mere held in the lovely Station Park at Hartsdale, Sep- 
tember twentieth. Brilliant displays of flowers and gorgeous stands 
of fruits and vegetables, arranged in a blazing circle around the green 
lawn, proved that Demeter’s Daughter was in charge of the West- 
chester Harvest Festival. Pumpkins outrivaling Cinderella’s coach 
in polished splendor, sheaves of corn of mammoth size, strangely large 
beans that might have been gathered from Jack’s magic bean stalk, 
scarlet tomatoes fit for a poet’s praise, melons that filled the air with 
fragrance, grapes of regal size and flavor, carrots tenderly flushed as 
a rose, beets radiant as giant garnets, potatoes without a flaw, held a 
place of honor with autumn flowers, lovely as though dropped from 
Ceres’ cornucopia of beauty. 

The people of Westchester County, remembering the harvest 
merry-making festivals of Old England, borrowed from the autumn 
celebrations of Ancient Rome, felt inspired to give thanks in their own 
way for the bountiful gifts of the earth. The Harvest Festivals of 
Rome were celebrated with dancing and games, outdoor sports and 
exhibitions of choicest flowers and fruits. Westchester home builders 
thought it would be interesting to link their showing of flowers, fruits 
and vegetables with an exhibition of sculpture suitable for gardens. 
To them, therefore, belongs the honor of lifting the growing of vege- 
tables and fruits to a deserved place among the arts. The association 
was a most happy one, and as gayly dressed visitors moved from a 
display of perfectly grown and superbly colored vegetables and fruits 
to a lovely bronze figure designed by one of our most distinguished 
sculptors, suitably placed by a pool edge, then on to a suggestive 
planting of autumn flowers, their interest in beauty, in perfection of 
all that enters into the enriching of life, was intensified. 


ARTSDALE is situated in a lovely valley, watered with a 
H winding little stream, fledged with a border of wild flowers, 
grasses and sedges. Now in the usual short-sighted order of 

things, the community would have destroyed the stream or built un- 
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“ORPHEUS”, JOHN GREGORY, SCULPTOR, AS IT WAS 
PLACED IN THE STATION PARK AT HARTSDALE AT THE 
TIME OF THE HARVEST CELEBRATION OR “FLORALIA”: 
THIS WAS AWARDED THE FIRST PRIZE AND WAS DE- 
SIGNED FOR THE SCHWAB GARDENS AT LORETTA, PA. 





DISPLAYS OF 


SCULPTURE FOR PLACE OF INTEREST AT THE FLORALIA: THE GAY 
PERFECTION OF THEIR COLORS 


GRASS 


VEGETABLES VIED WITH THE EXHIBITION 


ENTITLED THEM TO RANK WITH 
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AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF 
FOUNTAIN”, BY LUCY CARRIER RICHARDS, RESTED AT THE 


HARTSDALE FLORALIA, THE 
OUT THE FULL BEAUTY 





PINE TREES THE “WATER LILY 


BRIGHT SUNSHINE BRINGING 
OF THE MODELED FIGURE 











IN THE FOREGROUND THE GRACEFUL FIGURE OF “ABUNDANCE”, CARL HEBER, SCULPTOR, WAS 
LIGHTLY POISED, AND BY THE GREEN HEDGE STOOD “THE PEACOCKS” BY GASTON LACHAISE. 




















A COUNTRY FAIR UP-TO-DATE 


sightly warehouses along its banks; but instead of this, it has 
done a wonderful thing—preserved the natural beauty of the place, 
kept and increased it by wise and sympathetic care. How fine that 
men can go to their offices in the city through a lovely flower-bright 
garden and return to their homes at evening passing a pool, a fountain, 
beds of flowers and beneath towering elms and ancient sycamore trees! 
Surely one’s business life would be met with vigorous enthusiasm if 
approached through such beauty, and the cares and responsibility of 
an office would be brushed away by the walk to the home through the 
lovely park. The spirit that inspired the people of Hartsdale to pre- 
serve the natural beauty of their community, the friendly and enthu- 
siastic way they worked together through their individual homes and 
gardens, public parks, highways, local lanes to create beauty, their 
timely revival of the old neighborly country fair, deserves the heartiest 
praise as well as imitation from other communities. What they have 
accomplished could also be accomplished all over the country. In the 
first place their railroad station is well designed and kept in immacu- 
late order. It is situated in the midst of as beautiful a rural park as 
one can imagine. The little stream feeds a formal pool which is circled 
in the fall by flaming salvias. Ducks swim happily in this pool re- 
joicing in the cooling patter of a playing fountain. Paths from the 
station wind through beautifully kept lawns and well-planted groups 
of shrubbery. Here and there is a statue or a garden seat, and chil- 
dren play games upon a green while waiting to meet their fathers 
returning from the city. There is no reason why every community 
should not have as well-kept a station, and as beautiful a park about 
it, even though a smaller one. 

On the day of the Floralia the work of about thirty sculptors was 
arranged, as though in a private garden, in this station park. W. 
Frank Purdy, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, James Fraser, Frederick 
MacMonnies were responsible for the artistic excellence of its arrange- 
ment. Paul Manship, with stately jars and vases; John Gregory, 
with his “Orpheus,” helped to add to the distinction of the exhibition. 
“His Majesty the Heron” by Eugenie Shonnard stood with kingly 
dignity beside the pool. Near the pool also was Harriet Frishmuth’s 
“Joy of the Waters,” the same lovely figure recently shown in the 
Toucustone Garden Exhibition. Brenda Putnam’s “Pigeon Girl” 
was well placed at the head of the formal pool and a dancing nymph 
by Clio Bracken was close to it. The lovely sundial “Passing of the 
Hours” by Chester Beach, the “Peacock” by Gaston Lachaise, and 
some figures by Anna Vaughan Hyatt, designed for the country place 
of Charles W. Schwab, were at their best beneath the full rays of the 
sun and amongst the background of living green. Other exhibitions 
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ORIZABA 


charmingly arranged were by Edmond Quattrocchi, Thomas Shields 
Clarke, Henri Crenier, Louis Hinton, Carl Heber, Ulrich Ellerhusen, 
Frederick G. R. Roth, and Harriet Hyatt Mayer. 

The sculpture exhibition, a noteworthy one under any setting was 
not the only point of interest, however, in this well-organized Floralia. 
Behind a royal purple curtain Tony Sarg’s Marionettes went 
through their mimic dramas, a merry-go-round attracted the children 
and a dancing tent the young people. There was an amateur tennis 
match for women and also a tournament for men. In one field were 
the archers competing for prizes; in another, children rode their wee 
ponies in still another small doge sought for the prize cups. Of 
course, there was the palmist’s tent and a magician’s circle. High 
school girls in white with yellow aprons and lovely garden hats wan- 
dered about selling flowers and smaller girls with picturesque green 
aprons and caps sold toys and balloons. 


HIS Floralia had its practical as well as its merry-making side 

I for a number of the nurserymen had gone to the infinite pains of 
planting beds of autumn flowers showing what plants should be 

in full bloom at this season and how they should be associated with one 
another in order to bring out the most startling contrasts of color. 
Lewis and Valentine from Roslyn, New York; J. H. Troy, a land- 
scape gardener from New Rochelle and the Amawalk Nursery were 
glowingly in evidence. The La Bar Nursery had one of its famous 
rhododendron displays and the Yonkers’ Nursery showed its stand- 
ard heliotrope in varieties and other beautiful creations. The Mat- 
thews Furniture Company brought their garden seats and arches and 
various other attractive pieces of furniture, and the Murrill Company 
had a practical demonstration of the steel forms and concrete work 


that reduce the cost of building through efficient methods of con- 
struction. 


ORIZABA 
(Mexico) 
HE snow-cone of the volcano 
Floats on the sunrise far above me 
As the tall water-lily floats above the minnow 
Like that small persistent fish 
Suspended in a crystal element 
I feel myself suspended in the cool onrush of beauty 
And I swim strongly 
Keeping my head upstream : 
Grace Hazarp ConKLING 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS: BY MAR- 
GUERITE WILKINSON 


= BONVENTION and Revolt in Poetry,” by John Liv- 
PS ingston Lowes (Houghton), is a book of criticisms 
DAE that troubles the reviewer by its excellence. As a 
SS Ni critical discussion of poetry it is easily the best book of 
\7aeq the year, or of several years. Professor Lowes’ learn- 

Rta ing is broad and deep. He knows every twig on the 
family tree of English Poetry. More, he knows German and French 
poetry and criticism almost, if not quite, as well. But that is not all. 
In addition to his thorough and particular knowledge of the field he 
has such a catholic taste, such keen and zestful sympathy that nobody 
can possibly set him aside as “academic.” Poetic rebels who are 
wont to look askance at academic traditions will be surprised and de- 
lighted by Professor Lowes’ all-embracing tolerance. He has good 
things to say of Imagists and of other radicals generally unacceptable 
to universities. 

As a critic his distinguishing virtue is a very remarkable power of 
discrimination between this and that, an ability to balance ideas one 
against another so that the truth is clearly discerned in poise between 
them. To illustrate, we may quote from his discussion of the ever- 
lasting battle between the elect and the Philistine. Apropos of this 
battle he says: 

“All this carries with it another characteristic result—a certain 
more or less malicious satisfaction in throwing into as strong relief as 
possible the great gulf fixed between Philistinism and the elect. That, 
to be sure, is a by-product, rather than an end sought for its own sake. 
But it is an almost inevitable concomitant of the sort of reaction 
which found typical expression in Baudelaire’s axiom: le beau est 
toujours bizarre. ‘ If the frisson nouveau, which was to the 
elect a delicately titillating shudder, happened to set the teeth of the 
Phillistines chattering in convulsion, two goodly birds had been killed 
with the same stone. Now it is obvious that to stress to the limit the 
element of strangeness in beauty is at the same time to run a line of 
cleavage sharply through the general community. It is, in other words, 
to make the enjoyment of poetry primarily an affair of the illuminati, 
or the cognoscenti, or whatever flattering unction we may turn into 
aname. . . . And that is the inevitable logic of the recoil from 
the banal to the outré. 


“Let us grant that it is the excess of a virtue. But whatever our 
admission it remains excess. In its fruitful recognition of the strange 
as an element in beauty, it overlooks the power, more strong in beauty, 
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born of the familiar. For the greatest art—and by that I mean what 
the insurgents themselves have always admitted as such—the greatest 
art from Homer down, has had its roots deep in the common stuff. 
It may and will have overtones; it may and will awaken thoughts 
beyond the reaches of the average soul. But no attempt to make 
poetry once more a vital, civilizing force need ever hope to attain its 
goal if it sets to work solely by way of the initiates and the elect.” 
To give an idea of what this book discusses it is only necessary 
to say that Professor Lowes tells the story of the perennial ebb and 
flow of convention and revolt in English poetry from the beginning, 
with Chaucer, to the present day. His theme is treated, however, in 
logical, rather than chronological order. His illustrations are all ad- 
mirably pertinent. His style is delightful. And no critic has spoken 
more sagely of that important radical school of poets—The Imagists. 


Poets will learn from this book. The laity will enjoy it. Long life to 
it and many editions. 


“The Earth Turns South,” by Clement Wood (Dutton) is a far 


better and more interesting book than his first volume of verse, “Glad. 


of Earth.” It is characterized, in the main, by better thinking and 
by better technique. And in addition to a number of poems likely 
to win the enthusiasm of the radicals, but with a somewhat restricted 
appeal outside of radical circles, there are poems likely to please con- 
servatives. Among these are “To A Woman” and “Seedtime.” The 
volume includes Mr. Wood’s prize poems about the Newark, called 
“The Smithy of God,” and several jolly folk-songs from the South. 
But the finest lyric in the book is “The Radiant” which is the first. 
It is possible to quote only part of it, the two stanzas with which it 
begins and the one with which it closes: 
When this body drifts in dust 
Lightly on the nervous air, 
Vagabonding everywhere 
In this restless planet’s crust. 
Wet from foam of every sea, 
Dancing up the thinning sky 
To its terrible and high 
Journey to infinity,— 
* * %* * 


When this spirit makes its way 
Scatteringly farther still, 
It shall bear the deathless will 
That I build and bear to-day. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


“Dust and Light,” by John Wheelock (Scribners), is a new and 
finer collection of lyrics by the poet of “The Human Fantasy.” In 
it are some very beautiful and significant lyrics, and, from first to 
last, Mr. Wheelock gives emphatic evidence of true poetic tempera- 
ment. None of these poems are made. They are all the result of 
rich abandon, or a spiritual opulence willing to give much. They 
have the faults of their virtues, of course. Some of them lack the 
sternness and stamina that are the result of artistic restraint and 
always essential to great poetry. But the lyrics of love are reverent 
as well as passionate. The religious lyrics—if they can be called that 
—show a spirit never glib before life’s mysteries. And the mag- 
nificent poem, “Earth,” is enough to make any book worth having. 
Some of the poems seem to me unimportant and superfluous, and I 
would have liked the book better had they been omitted. One of these 
is “The Man to His Dead Poet.” But over against these one must 
set such lyrics as “I Dreamed I Passed A Doorway,” “Exile from 
God,” “Adoration” and others. But let me quote one strophe from 
Earth”: 

If you would know what earth is, scan 
The intricate, proud heart of man, 
Which is the earth articulate, 

And learn how holy and how great, 
How limitless and how profound 

Is the nature of the ground— 

How without terror or demur 

We may entrust ourselves to her 
When we are wearied out, and lay 
Our faces in the common clay. 

For she is pity, she is love, 

All wisdom, she, all thoughts that move 
About her everlasting breast 

Till she gathers them to rest. 


“Blue Smoke,” by Karle Wilson Baker (Yale University Press), 
is a collection of lyrics that are quietly intimate with all the fineness of 
what used to be called “high seriousness.” Mrs. Baker has been 
writing verse for a number of years and her poems have been pub- 
lished in excellent magazines and included in excellent anthologies, 
but this is her first book. Her imagination is at once delicate and 
graceful, and her way of using is simple. No lyric in the book is 
more charming than “Days”: 
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Some days my thoughts are just cocoons—all cold and dull, 
and blind. 

They hang from dripping branches in the grey woods of my 
mind; 

And other days they drift and shine—such free and flying 
things! 

I find the gold-dust in my hair, left by their brushing wings. 


Occasionally Mrs. Baker slips into the literary verbage which 
many moderns have thought it wise to eschew, but her verse, at its 
best, is anything but literary. “A Little Boy’s Bath” is very lovely 
in its homely spirit of motherhood. “Good Company” is a clear and 
spontaneous religious lyric. The sonnet “W. V. M.,” written after 
the death of William Vaughn Moody, under whom Mrs. Baker studied 
at The University of Chicago, is a rarely beautiful tribute to one of 
the finest American lyricists. It is a pleasure to quote the sestet: 


Grief is the treasure of his own; but I 

Who only touched his garment’s hem, draw near 
And find in him increasingly my part, 

Fall into step, bespeak his company! 

Living, the nearest claim them; but the dear 
Great dead belong to any humble heart. 


Mrs. Baker is a poet of whom it may be said that her ways are 
the ways of quietness and all her paths are peace. 


Stephen Vincent Benét’s “Young Adventure” (Yale University 
press). Mr. Benét is a brother of William Rose Benét, whose “Mer- 
chants From Cathay” is well known to lovers of American poetry; 
and “Young Adventure” is dedicated to him. The first poem in the 
book, “The Drug Shop or Endymion in Edmonstoun,” received the 
nineteenth award of the prize offered by Professor Albert Stan- 
burrough Cook to Yale University, for the best unpublished verse. 
Mr. Benét’s style is vigorous and astringent, and he has a sense of 
drama and the power of irony. These qualities are shown in such 
poems as “Alexander VI Dines with the Cardinal of Capua” and 
in “The General Public.” Particularly pleasing in its fidelity to 
human experience is the “Portrait of a Boy” who has been whipped 
and sent to bed—to console himself by dreams of pirates! ‘“Doub- 
loons!” they said. The words crashed gold. “Doubloons!” 


“Saint’s Progress,” by John Galsworthy (Scribners), is a novel 
of transition and change. Mr. Galsworthy presents a group of very 
interesting and likeable personalities all troubled more or less by the 
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instability of this period of the world’s development, all more or less 
influenced by the upheaval of the elemental emotions that came with 
the great war. The Saint of the story is a charming elderly minister, 
sincere in his faith and his family affections, but unable to meet the 
changing needs of changing days. The story has to do chiefly with 
his younger daughter, Noel, and her love for Cyril Morland. Because 
she is very young, and because their acquaintance with the young 
man is not of long standing, the Saint will not consent to a hasty war 
wedding. But the young people, with the cruelty of war and coming 
separation always in mind, defy him. And after Cyril Morland has 
been killed in his first attack in France, Noel gives birth to his son. 
The rest of the story is concerned with the way the family and 
friends are affected by the situation and with the working out of 
Noel’s life problem. 

Mr. Galsworthy shows clearly in this book that we have in the 
modern world a group of people who are not held by the old faiths. 
That much is obvious to anybody. But unlike Mr. Wells, he offers 
no new faiths, no new philosophy, to take the place of the old faiths 
for them. He simply shows these people as he finds them and pre- 
sents their problems. The solutions, when we have read the book, 
are still to be sought and found. 

“The Moon and Sixpence,” by W. Somerset Maugham 
(Doran), has been called one of the most striking and successful of 
recent novels. Probably it is chiefly interesting to three classes of 
readers—those who are interested in stories of genius because genius 
is something romantic and apart from their own experience about 
which it is entertaining to speculate, second those who, with sorrow 
or with joy, believe that the thistle of moral obliquity can bear the 
figs of art, and third a smaller class of readers who enjoy any shrewd 
delineation of unusual character in action. 

“The Moon and Sixpence” is the story of a middle-aged stock- 
broker who became obsessed with the desire to paint and, for that 
reason abandoned wife and family and home and friends, and went 
to Paris, where his behavior, to put it very mildly was not beyond 
reproach. To call him a cad, a cold-blooded monster is not enough. 
He was capable of conscienceless logic well-nigh inhuman. Follow- 
ing his experiences in Paris he went to live in the South Sea Islands, 
took a native wife and later died miserably, but after having painted 
pictures later recognized as works of genius. 

“North of Boston,” by Robert Frost (Henry Holt & Co.).—Sev- 
eral years ago the English discovered for us one of the greatest of living 
American poets, an intellectual heir of Emerson, a friend of the plain 
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people of rural New England, a master of American speech. This 
is only one of a number of similar services that the English have done 
American literature and it is fortunate for us that a poet, once he 
is discovered, is not, like hidden gold on an uninhabitated island, the 
exclusive possession of the finder. 

It is fortunate, too, for Americans, that they were quick to claim 
Robert Frost when he had been discovered. Perhaps none of our 
poets of to-day has prospered more in the fixed regard of the sanest 
readers. Probably there is no American poet whose fame has known 
a healthier or steadier growth in the past five years. The appeal of 
Mr. Frost’s poetry is not quick and superficial, but slow and pro- 
found; and perhaps for this very reason, the pleasure to be had from 
it is not ephemereal, but enduring. To those who know it well “North 
of Boston” is even more delightful to-day than it was when it first 
came out. For it is a book that extends and deepens our sympathies, 
a book of provocative philosophy and astringent mirth. 

The keynote of Mr. Frost’s poems is an exquisite naturalness. 
This is to say that he is more than a realist. He is a selective artist. 
Any good observer can tell us how many stumps there are in a wood 
lot, but unless he tells us with a certain measure of art his information 
will be purely statistical. It will not live naturally in our minds. Mr. 
Frost is a poet, and a rarely good poet, largely because he combines 
absolute fidelity to truth as it is seen and felt in the life of New En- 
gland with an artist’s understanding of design. His rhythms, his 
words, his symbols are not merely adequate—they are inevitable. 

For these reasons it is a joy to open the new and very beautiful 
edition of “North of Boston,” which is fresh from the press, and 
to find “Mending Wall” with its mixture of banter and aspira- 
tion, “The Code: Heroics” with its humorous portrayal of grim New 
England pride, “Home Burial” with its description of the conflict 
between the dumb, inexpressible grief of a New England father and 
the scornful, subtle, passionate grief of a New England mother, “A 
Hundred Collars,” one of the finest pieces of delicate irony in our 
literature, and that masterly study of a universal fear, “The Fear.” 
There is no loss of pleasure in re-reading these stories, but rather great 
gain, for it is on a very beautifully printed page that we now find 
such lines as these from “Blueberries”: 


“Tt must be on charcoal they fatten their fruit. 

I taste in them sometimes the flavor of soot. 

And after all really they’re ebony skinned: 

The blue’s but a mist from the breath of the wind, 

A tarnish that goes at a touch of the hand 

And less than the tan with which pickers are tanned.” 
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THE CHRISTMAS TRYST 
(Continued from page 89) 


SELMA 


Then you sleep here, and I'll be in the kitchen there. But mind 
you if a troll should come in, don’t speak to him, for I have heard the 
old folks say that if you talk to a troll you become dumb or die. 
(Selma lights a candle and goes to the door leading into the corridor.) 
Good-night then. Don’t be afraid. If you leave your bed for them 
there is nothing to fear. They will just come and go away again 
until next Christmas Eve. Only one must not offend them. (Selma 
goes out. Left alone, Ingeborg goes again to the window and looks 
out. Finally she turns from it and walks to the mantel, puts out the 
candles and lies down on the mat before the stove. The room remains 
‘dark and quiet for a few minutes, then a confused sound of merry 
voices is heard without. Presently the door is opened and a masked 
head in a grotesque head-dress is thrust in, the same head that had 
appeared at the window. The masker enters softly, followed by 
others, all wearing masks, who tiptoe in. The leader lights the candles 
on the mantel and looks about. They do not see the young girl in 
the dark corner, but discover the Christmas tree. In a merry hubbub 
they light the candles and begin dancing about the tree and singing. 

Ingeborg rouses and gazes at them. As they come nearer, she 
exclaims. They discover her and stop their dancing. Their leader 
approaches her with mock ceremony.) 

MASKER 

Well, Cinderella, will you join our dance? 
INGEBORG 

(Fearfully.) Who are you? Are you a troll? 
MASKER 

(Gravely.) Why, yes; I suppose I am. 
INGEBORG 

And these—your friends! Oh, then it is true that I shall die if 
I have talked with trolls! 

MASKER 

Oh, no, it is not as bad as that. There are good trolls and bad 
trolls, you know. We are good trolls, benevolent trolls. We wouldn’t 
have you die on any account. Come, we will prove it. You make a 
wish instead and I promise you your wish shall come true. 

INGEBORG 

(Rising.) My wish will come true. 

MasKER 
I swear it. 
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INGEBORG 
Then bring me Sigurd from across the sea. 
MaskKER 
Bring Sigurd from across the sea! I suppose this Sigurd is 
your lover? (She nods.) But I am sure such a pretty child need not 
wait long for a lover. (He moves nearer to her, Ingeborg slightly 
withdrawing, regards him fearfully.) 
I see you do not trust my face. ( He removes his grinning grot- 
esque mask.) Now is that better? 
INGEBORG 
(Staring.) Then you are not a troll! 
MASKER 
Oh, yes, I am; a sort of atroll. (Moving nearer to her.) So then 
I have promised to bring back your Sigurd! But suppose I cannot 
find him. Suppose some other girl claims him? Must it be the very 
same identical Sigurd? Will no other Sigurd do? Ingeborg turns 
aside. A girl dressed like a Columbine comes up.) 
CoLUMBINE 
Don’t tease her. She is crying. Look at her eyes. (T'o Inge- 
borg.) What is the matter, pretty one? Has your lover left you? 
INGEBORG 
He has gone to the great new country to make his fortune. He 
promised to come back some Christmas Eve. And ever since I have 
waited at the cross-road. But to-night the Widow Anderson was 
angry and would not let me go. 
MASsxKER 
I'll send the bad trolls to punish her. 
INGEBORG 
Poor Widow Anderson. She is old and ugly. That is punish- 
ment enough. 
CoLUMBINE 
Why do you stay with her? Why don’t you go back to your 
parents? 
INGEBORG 
I have no parents. I have no one in the world but the white calf 
and Sigurd. 
MASKER 
(Reproachfully.) You might have put Sigurd first. 
CoLUMBINE 
(T'o the Masker.) Hush! And where is the widow now? 
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INGEBORG 
She has gone out because her grandame fell downstairs and lamed 
her knee. But any moment she may come back. (Warningly.) You 
had better go before she comes. 
MaskKER 


On the contrary. We will give her a little surprise party. Don’t 


I see some Christmas cakes there? What can you offer us to drink— 
mead or wine? I 
NGEBORG 


Neither. Her cupboard is locked up. Indeed, sir, you had better 
go before she comes. She will blame me, for she knows I want to 
stay, and so whatever goes wrong in this house, she says is my fault. 

MaAsKER 

(T'o the others.) Go, buy some mead at the next house, and if 

they have none to spare—then go out to the stable and milk the cows. 
INGEBORG 

(Fearfully.) Oh, not to-night. Because they say on Christmas 

Eve the cattle talk, and it is not lucky for him who hears them. 
MASKER 
Very well then, lest you overhear something unflattering—let 


the neighbor’s mead suffice. (They all run off, leaving the Masker 
alone with Ingeborg.) 2 oe 


(Dropping his jesting tone.) Don’t be afraid of me, little maid. 
I have a mind to rescue you from this gentle widow. How long is it 
since your lover went away? 
INGEBORG 
Three years this Christmas. 
MAsKER 
And in three years he expects to make his fortune? 
INGEBORG 
In the New Work, sir, men become rich in a day. 
MASKER 
(Lightly again.) Ah, well, it is the foolish habit of women to be 
faithful. Now if I were you I would forget this adventurous Peer 
Gynt of yours and smile on some lover who is here in the flesh. Here 
am I, for example, a lover of beauty. If I should paint you in that 
little blue cape with that dark blue look in your eyes all the world 
would be your lover. 
INGEBORG 
(Half frightened, withdrawing.) Do not talk to me like this. 
No man can be my lover, only Sigurd. But you are laughing at me. 
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MaASKER 
No, I am not laughing. But I would make you smile. Those 
eyes and lips have lost the trick, I believe, since Sigurd went away. 
The eyes have known many tears and the lips have not known kisses. 
(Ingeborg turns her face away. The Masker going nearer lays his 
hand on her shoulder.) Don’t ery—(A knock at the door, and a tall 
man in a black fur coat and cap breaks in. The Masker takes his hand 
from Ingeborg’s shoulder, but not before the man has noticed it. He 
exclaims “Ingeborg,” then he stands still, looking at her with stern 
eyes. Ingeborg goes up to him with a little rush, then pauses, staring 
at him.) 
INGEBORG 
Sigurd, Sigurd, is it really you? (Approaching nearer in a 
whisper.) Sigurd ‘ 
SIGURD 
(In a strangled voice.) Aye, the same Sigurd. But it seems, 
not the same Ingeborg. 
INGEBORG 
Yes, yes, Sigurd. (She stands before him looking up at him with 
tremulous adoration. She shyly puts up a hand, but he makes no 
move toward her.) 
SIGURD 
I did not find you at the cross-road. 
INGEBORG 
(Trembling.) The Widow Anderson would not let me go . . . 
SIGURD 
No? But she lets you receive a guest at home, it seems! A 
strange rival! Is he some traveling mountebank? 


MASKER 

I thank you for the compliment, but I am not a mountebank. 
SIGURD 

What then? 
MASKER 


I am a—troll. 

You would mock me as if I were some old ignorant wife? And 
I find you alone at night with my sweetheart. (Hoarsely.) If she is 
yours, say so at once and I will never set eyes on her again! (In a 


changed heartbroken voice.) Yet I have-crossed the seas for love of 


her. 
MASKER 
No, she is not my sweetheart. At least not yet. I was trying to 
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persuade her from loyalty to some bear of a Sigurd across the seas, 
but I had not entirely succeeded. 
INGEBORG 
(Pleading, with clasped hands.) Sigurd, do not listen to him. He 
talks like that—it does not mean anything. I do not even know him. 
Day and night I have thought of you, only of you. And to-night I 
would have been waiting for you at the cross-roads, but the Widow said 
if I went out I could never come back to her again. And I was afraid, 
for if I could get no other work near here I would have to go away. 
And then, perhaps, you could not find me. 
SIGURD 
(Who has listened in stony silence.) A pretty story. I begin 
to understand. You stayed at home to keep a newer tryst with this 
strange lover of yours in mountebank’s clothes. I will never see you 
again! (He turns to the door.) 
INGEBORG 
(Running after him.) Sigurd, Sigurd, you would not leave me! 
I love you Sigurd—only you. Sigurd, come back—(Sigurd, with- 
out answering, rushes out, slamming the door. Ingeborg runs after 
him and stands in the open door against the blue darkness calling after 
him. At last she comes back and flings herself down by the table, 
sobbing. The Masker goes up to her.) 
MASKER. 
Don’t cry like that. He will come back. 
INGEBORG 
(Shrinking from him.) Do not come near me. You have driven 
him away. He will never come back. I have lost him forever now. 
MASKER. 
If he is so easily lost, my child, he is not worth keeping. (Inge- 
borg continues to cry bitterly.) 
MASKER 
(Kindly.) But he will come back. Jealousy is a black beast that 
at first drives the man it rides far from his desire, but in time it drives 
him back again. A lover does not hold a woman in his heart three 
years and cross the seas to find her, then walk away because he finds 


her with another. INGEBORG 


No. Sigurd is a strong man. He does always what he says he 
will. He said he would come back and he came. Now he says that 
he will not come back and he will not. I know him. 

MAsKER 
No; you do not know all the ways of a man in Jove. But I’ll tell 
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you what I'll do to make amends. I'll go out myself and find him. 
I'll wager he has not gone far. Indeed, I would not be surprised any 
minute to look up and see his face at the window. "Tis so jealousy, 
the black beast, turns about the man he rides. (The Masker goes out, 
Selma looks in from the inner door.) 
SELMA 
What’s all this noise? (Looks about.) Are you alone Inge- 
borg? I thought I heard noises like a crowd dancing and singing. 
INGEBORG 
(In a voice shaken with sobs.) Sigurd is gone. I shall never 
see him again! (Covers her face and weeps bitterly.) 
SELMA 
I believe you’ve lost your mind about your Sigurd. Before I 
would let any man set me weeping and staring out at the snow like a 
daft thing— Why, the tree is lighted and the candles half burned 
away! Who has been here—the trolls? Or the little spirits of the 
wood? Or did Ulf Anderson come back— (The Masker, wearing 
his mask, opens the door, preceding Sigurd. Selma withdraws with 
a shriek, closing the door behind her.) 
MasKER 
Dry your eyes. Here is your iron lover. I have driven the black 
beast from his shoulders. I leave you to put a knife in its heart. (The 
Masker slips out, leaving Ingeborg and Sigurd alone.) 
SIGURD 
(Still standing aloof.) I will hear what you have to say, Inge- 
borg. I 
NGEBORG 
(With a simple gesture.) I love you, Sigurd. 
SIGURD 
Yet I find you here at midnight with another man. 
INGEBORG 
A stranger who chanced in. I had never laid eyes on him before 
to-night. 


SIGURD 
But standing close, not like a stranger; his hand upon you. 
INGEBORG 
. 
We spoke only of you. ~_ 


You told him you were bound. You regretted your promise and 
planned to break it. Then I returned and startled you, and in your 
fright you feigned to love me. Oh, I know I am a rough fellow be- 
side him. Stranger or no stranger he could win you from me. 
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INGEBORG 
Sigurd, you break my heart. Only put me to the test. Ask any- 
thing, anything that I may prove my love. 
SIGURD 
(Coming close and seizing her in his arms.) Will you come away 
with me this night—without seeing him again? Will you cross the 
sea with me and go where you can never see him? 
INGEBORG 
(Solemaly.) I will go with you anywhere, not asking where. I 


ask only to go with you—to the end of the world—to death, only that 
I may be with you forever. 


S1GuRD 
(Still holding her off.) To-night? 
INGEBORG 
(Her eyes in his.) To-night. 
SIGURD 
This very hour? 
INGEBORG 


This hour, this minute, this second. Oh, take me, Sigurd! 
(Creeping into his arms.) 
SicuRD 
(Believing at last.) Ingeborg. (There is a noise of voices and 
laughter without and the maskers tumble in, bringing pitchers of mead 
and more cakes. In wild spirits they set them on the table. The door 
opens a crack and Selma peeps in. One of the maskers catches sight 
of her and draws her in. The lovers are dragged to the table. The 
mugs are filled with mead. 
MAskKER 
(Holding up his stone mug.) To the bridegroom and the bride! 
To the new life over-seas and many a merry Christmas Eve. (With 
laughter and exclamations all drink the lovers’ health. While they 
enjoy the mead and Christmas cakes the Masker sings a song. In the 
midst of the gaiety the sound of sleigh bells is heard. Sigurd springs 
up. 
” SicurRD 
Come, Ingeborg, your hood and cloak, and goodbye to the Widow 
Anderson forever— 
; INGEBORG 
(Glancing down at her dress.) Like this? 
SiguRD 
Like this. We will leave all that is of the Widow Anderson be- 
hind us here, and buy your bridal dress in the town. (Ingeborg is 
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bundled into her blue hood and cloak and amidst a confusion of good 
wishes and goodbyes is driven away from the Widow Anderson’s door 
forever. The sound of the sleigh bells is heard growing fainter in the 
distance. The maskers resume their supper. In the midst of it the 
door opens and the Widow Anderson enters the room and stands 
staring. The Masker, wearing his mask, goes up to her bowing cere- 


moniously. ) —_n 


Merry Christmas, Widow Anderson. How do you like your sur- 
prise party? Come, join the feast? (He seizes her arm. She draws 


back furiously.) Wipow ANDERSON 


Ruffians! Robbers! Revelers! Leave my house at once! I'll 


call the police! M 


(Mildly.) Oh, no, don’t do that. Come dance with us, good 

Widow Anderson. Peace on earth—good will to men, to-night. 
Wipow ANDERSON 
You'll spend the night in jail. 
MaAsKER 

(Removing his mask.) On Christmas Eve? Oh, no—no, gentle 
Widow Anderson. I know your heart is too kind to jail a good 
regular customer. Think how invariably I pay for my butter and 


cream. 
Wipnow ANDERSON 


Begone. I do not know you. 
MaAsKER 
Oh, yes, you do. Look at me again. Do you not see that I am 
Monsieur Streleski, the mad painter from the house on the hill, good 
Monseiur Streleski, who buys butter and cheese and cream? 
Winow ANDERSON 
(With hasty apology.) Indeed, sir, now I see it is you. And 
this is just one of your mad artist pranks, I suppose—but on Christ- 
mas Eve when pious folks are in their homes with their families—how 
could one guess— 
MASKER 
But if I have no families, Widow Anderson, you can not blame 
me too much. Ah, I see that you will join our dance. ( He seizes the 
Widow Anderson by the hand and drags her toward the Christmas 
tree. Stiffly, with a wry face, the widow permits herself to be drawn 
into the dance. The curtain descends upon the party singing an old 
Christmas tree rondel as they dance.) 
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Among the Craftsmen 


TWO SMALL HOUSES OF 
SIMPLE BEAUTY FOR PEOPLE 
WHO WANT TO OWN THEIR 
OWN HOME 


[vn impulse toward beauty develops 


in each individual as well as each 

nation along lines shaped by the 
past. The contours of the country, as well 
as the occupations or the needs of the peo- 
ple, are great deciding points in the lines 
of architecture. Ralph Adams Cram, speak- 
ing of Japanese architecture, says: “The 
domestic architecture forms a faultless set- 
ting for the courtesy and simplicity of Jap- 
anese home life. It is absolutely frank and 
straightforward in construction, perfectly 
simple in its forms, and reserved and re- 
fined in its decorations ; all the ornament is 
rigidly constructional, while the furnish- 
ings are of the simplest quality and only 
such as the nature of the life demands. 
There is no ornament for the sake of orna- 
ment, no woodwork or carving not de- 
demanded by the exigencies of construc- 
tion, no striving for picturesque effect 
through fantastic irregularity, no overload- 
ing of unnecessary decoration, no confusion 
of furnishings, no litter of trivial and em- 
barrassing accessories. 

“Whatever any workman did, he did as 
well as it could possibly be done. Ugliness 
was then as it is now—a sin; carelessness 
and cheapness of workmanship were then as 
they are now—a crime; the fact that a 
thing was humble in its function was no 
reason why it should not be perfect in form 
and fashioning. The Japanese knew that 
art was not an amenity of life, a mere pret- 
tiness, pleasing perhaps but decidedly a lux- 
ury ; they knew it was the mark of the man, 
the proof of his character, the pledge of 
his civilization, and therefore they were not 
supposed to do anything that was not beau- 
tiful.” Thus again Mr. Cram eloquently 
reminds us that beauty does not lie in elab- 
orate expenditure but in gocd workman- 
ship, controlled by pure taste. 

There is no reason why the humblest of 
our little homes should not te perfect in 
form and fashioning. A man’s home, small 
or large, “is the proof of his character, the 


pledge of civilization,” so when he builds 
he is putting more of his own nature into 
a house than he dreams of. Every home 
in our land has its effect upon the beauty 
of our country, definite weight in the pros- 
perity of the nation and positive effect upon 
civilization. 

The numerous inquiries that come to our 
Architectural Department for help in build- 
ing practical and beautiful moderate-size 
homes shows that building is once more ac- 
tive. Even though we admit that the coun- 
try is underbuilt, still this condition alone 
does not account for the zest with which 
people are trying to own their own homes 
instead of living in apartments or paying 
rent for some house designed by a specu- 
lator that has little thought for their per- 
sonal comfort. It is quite impossible for 
any one to design a house for any one else 
that will be absolutely satisfactory. Many 
of the Touchstone Houses that are being 
built throughout the country have served 
people exactly as we hoped they would— 
that is, we furnish the nucleus of a perfect 
house, so ably designed that the individual 
can shape it at little expense, exactly to his 
needs. For instance, we have presented 
three examples of Colonial Architecture 
which have been built over and over again 
with such slight changes as including an 
alcove more directly in one room, throwing 
two small rooms into one or converting an 
arbor into a sun porch. Such siight changes 
can easily be made on a plan and yet bring 
the house more closely to an individual’s 
ideal. We like to see people use our plans 
to further their own ideals and to help them 
whenever possible to so shape one of our 
own creations that it becomes an expression 
of their own. 

In line with the thought that because a 
home is small is no reason why it should not 
be beautiful, we have designed two small 
houses—one of them with bedrooms in the 
second story, as some people prefer, and 
the other one a house without stairs, in or- 
der to please people with a different ideal of 
home comfort. The first Touchstone 
House, No. 61, is of metal lath and stucco. 
When stucco is properly treated it becomes 
one of the most beautiful of surfaces. It 
can be a dead, cold monotonous grey, or 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 61: FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


it can be a warm glowing surface upon 
which passing cloud shadows play or a 
flower is silhouetted. It also echoes faintly 
the color of flowers so that the plain surface 
is always full of beauty. It makes one of 
the best possible backgrounds for garden 
pictures, and creepers will cling to it, em- 
broidering it with tracery more exquisite 
than is in the power of man to create. 

In this house we have made the living 


placed a large fireplace where it will give 
the utmost possible cheer and added a sun 
room that would be beautiful both winter 
and summer. The dining room is on the 
opposite side of the hall, and separated from 
the kitchen by a most complete pantry. In 
this pantry there are numerous drawers to 
hold the linen used in the dining room, and 
above them are shelves enclosed in glass to 
hold the dishes used in the setting of the 
table. There is also ample space for sink 
with two drain boards, which are on the 
same level with the rumning board of the 
dressers. This arrangement enables the 
worker to move dishes from one place to 
the other merely by sliding, instead of awk- 
ward lifting and carrying to and fro. The 
sink is beneath a window so that all possible 
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room large, lighted it from three directions, 


light is given the worker, while at the same 
time she may have a chance to glance occa- 
sionally at the garden at the back of the 
house. 

In the kitchen also may be seen com- 
plete arrangement for the worker’s comfort. 
Large porcelain sink and drain board in one 
piece placed beside the dresser to hold 
dishes, the range close at hand, icebox in a 
storage closet and a separate closet for 
brooms and ironing board. Though the 
kitchen is large, the articles are so placed 
in it that there need be no waste of energy 
in preparing a meal. This kitchen should 
be furnished in light colors. It is easy now- 
a-days to choose articles for the kitchen that 
are easy to keep clean for tables are pro- 
vided with porcelain tops, shelves are made 
of glass, linoleums are beautiful in color, 
walls can be painted cheerfully and a hood 
is over the kitchen range to carry away 
steam of cooking and smell of frying. With 
sunlight pouring in at the windows a kitchen 
is indeed the most charming room in the 
house when developed in bright, modern 
colors instead of the old drab shades that 
used to prevail. 

Upstairs is a large room for the owner 
with two generous closets, in addition to 
two bedrooms and bath and huge closets 
for linen, With no waste space and with a 
construction that is not expensive and yet 
substantial this little house we hope will be- 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 61: A DELIGHT 
FULLY SIMPLE DESIGN, WITH HOUSEWORK 
REDUCED TO A MINIMUM: WITH LONG, 
SLOPING ROOF LINES, THE HOUSE STILL POS 
SESSES A LIGHT AND PRACTICAL INTERIOR 
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TOUCHSTONE COTTAGE NO. 62: 
WITH SPACE AND COMFORT, 
ON ONE FLOOR AND PLANNED FOR 


HOUSEWORK WITHOUT A 
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come a home in the real sense of the word 
for many people. 

The second home, Touchstone House 
number sixty-two, has its rooms all ar- 
ranged on one floor for many people do not 
care to climb stairs. Here, as in so many of 
our houses, the kitchen is centralized so that 
it can be reached from any part of the house 
without need of crossing other rooms or 
traversing long halls. The living room re- 
ceives light from three directions, and also 
has a fireplace, for a home is not complete 
without an open fire in it around which the 
family can gather and talk quietly and read 
comfortably. The hall is large enough to 
form a large reception room, and the back 
hall opens from it in such a way that it 
becomes a convenient artery for the house, 
but is not seen when one first enters the 
house. There are two bedrooms with bath 
in between and a convenient sewing room. 
A feature of the owner’s room is the win- 
dow seat and two closets. Because this 
room has windows opening in three direc- 
tions ; it is well lighted and easily ventilated. 

Kitchen is complete in every detail, with 
sink beneath windows and range on inner 
wall. Of course there can be built-in side- 
boards in the dining room if preferred, but 
there is ample space to hold all dishes in 
the kitchen or the little closet shown in the 
hall; besides the stairway, leading down to 
the basement, could hold some of the bet- 
ter dishes. Icebox is kept in the storage 
pantry, and a small service porch at the 
back makes it convenient for kitchen deliv- 
eries to be made. 
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This house as shown is of wood and, 
though the drawing reveals the structure 
made of clapboards, it could easily be of 
shingles ; or, in fact, could be made of stuc- 
co if so desired. It is extremely simple in 
design and yet does not look meager or cheap. 

In designing Touchstone Houses the ar- 
chitect always keeps economy as well as 
comfort in mind. In these days of stand- 
ardizing of material, an architect by tak- 
ing thought can specialize such items as 
windows, doors, sinks that have been 
standardized, and enable the builder to 
work with much less expense than if each 
article had to be made individually. In 
our files, which we maintain for the conve- 
nience of subscribers, may be found every 
item that goes into the making and equip- 
ping of a home. Only the wares that we 
have tested and know to be good are kept 
on file. Thus if any subscriber wishes to 
know the best paint, furniture stain, brick, 
coloring for stucco, shingles, heating plants, 
lighting fixtures and in fact anything that 
goes into a modern home of beauty and 
comfort, we will be pleased to give them 
the benefit of our experience if they care 
to write in about it. 

It is impossible for anyone without pre- 
vious experience in building to be conver- 
sant with the myriad of building materials 
and household fittings on the market, and 
to know which is good and which untrust- 
worthy. It is for the benefit of such people 
that we maintain the complete set of files 
of everything needed in tie creating and 
maintaining of a home. 
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HIGHEST PRICE PAID FOR A PAINTING 





A WINSLOW HOMER 
BRINGS RECORD PRICE AT 
MACBETH GALLERIES 


INSLOW Homer’s “Coast in 
Winter” considered by many au- 
thorities to be the finest canvas 


created by this artist has set a new record 
in art values, for the Macbeth Galleries re- 
cently received the record price of $33,000. 
This is the highest price ever paid for a 
modern American painting. A Gilbert Stu- 
art portrait of Washington was sold by the 
Knoedler Galleries to Henry C. Frick for 
the surprising sum of $75,000. “Tenafly 
Oaks” by George Inness was sold by the 
Macbeth Galleries for $30,000 and the Bab- 
cock Galleries got an equal amount for 
Homer’s “The Gale.” 

The “Coast in Winter” has had a most 
interesting story. Thomas B. Clark pur- 
chased it directly from Winslow Homer 
and was sold by the American Art Asso- 
ciation for $2,625.00. At the death of Mr. 
Blair who purchased it, it was acquired by 
the Macbeth Galleries. 

This canvas thirty inches high by forty- 
eight inches wide shows the cold greenish 
sea of winter dashing against snow covered 
rocks with terrific force. Angry swirling 
eddies in the foreground bearing crystal ice 
particles present a piture of utter desola- 
tion beneath the cold yellow grey sky of 
winter. This was painted in eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-two. 
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COAST IN 


WINTER: WINSLOW HOLMER 
PAINTER. 
THE METROPOLITAN MU- 


SEUM OF ART EXHIBITION 
OF MODERN FRENCH ART 


HE Director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art informs us that the delays 
in the shipment of the exhibition of modern 
French art which was announced some 
weeks ago have at last been overcome, and 
the exhibition will open at the Museum 
with a reception to members and their 
friends on the evening of Monday, Decem- 
ber 15, after which it will be open to the 
public daily until February 1, inclusive. 
This exhibition, which has been organ- 
ized in Paris by the French Ministry of 
Public Instruction and the Fine Arts, with 
the co-operation of the artists’ association 
known as the Triennale, will consist of con- 
temporary French paintings, sculptures, 
drawings, prints and examples of the deco- 
rative arts, all selected as representative of 
the French art of today. The interest the 
French authorities have taken in sending it 
to America may be judged from the facts 
that it is forwarded at the Government’s 
expense and that it comes here under the 
patronage of the President of the French 
Republic, the Ambassador of France at 
Washington, the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion and Fine Arts and the Director General 
of the French Services in the United States, 
who has charge of its arrangements in this 
country. 























MY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


“MY SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE: BY YVETTE 
GUILBERT 


HROUGHOUT my life, all my 

work, my study, and my affections 

have been focussed on the art of the 
theatre. Animated with the hope of aiding 
others who, too, are vitally interested in 
this supreme art, I am opening a School of 
the Theatre. 

The fundamental idea of my school is 
the close interpretation of all the arts. This 
theory will be carried into practice by thor- 
ough training in al] the related arts of the 
theatre, as a foundation for the mastery of 
one. 

The stage has its actors, singers, dancers, 
painters, sculptors, decorators, who can 
contribute nothing really worth while to the 
art of the theatre if they are untutored in 
any other arts save their own, and are thus 
unable to merge their efforts in a perfectly 
balanced whole. Supreme artistic achieve- 
ment presupposes the blending of all arts 
into one perfection. A great singer is only 
a mediocre artist if he has not mastered 
dramatic expression, plastique, the rhythms 
of the body. Speech, quite as much as 
song, has its melodic line. The body has 
its own language and expression. The 
singer who cannot mime, the actress with- 
out vocal beauty, are not, jn any high 
sense, artists. So, too, a great dancer must 
be also a comedienne, a tragedienne, able 
to express all emotions through the medium 
of plastic expression, colored by body move- 
ments. Thus from masterly technique in 


all the related arts, each especial art will¥ 


flower, complete, perfected, radiantly alive. 

But to attain this supreme development in 
stage art, scientific and intellectual effort 
must conjoin, and all spiritual, critical, 
philosophic faculties he developed in deli- 
cate accord, because the interpretive artist 
should be the mental equal of the creative. 
This is, of course, the ideal condition, and 
if it cannot always be maintained, it can 
always be approached. 

The interpretive artist, particularly the 
actor, must also be trained to comprehend 
the intellectual processes of the dramatist, 
because their art is a mutual one. Lacking 
the rudiments of such training, how can he 
divine and body forth the mighty protag- 
onists of Sophocles, Euripides, Shake- 
speare, Moliere, Racine, Tolstoi, Ibsen? 
Moreover, to convey atmosphere, to give 


the tang of time and place to his present- 
ments, the actor must know the architec- 
ture, the dress, the customs and manners 
of the epoch in which the characters lived. 

Our course aims to instruct in all these 
vital details, as well as to give broad tech- 
nical training in dramatic, lyric, mimetic 
and dance expression. This technical train- 
ing will be supplemented throughout each 
year by special courses in the crafts of the 
theatre, conducted in the workshops of the 
Neighborhood Playhouses. 

When the students are ready for public 
performances, they will be given an op- 
portunity to participate in my recitals or 
play in productions at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse where their actual stage expe- 
riences will be gained under the combined 
direction of The Playhouse staff and my- 
self. 

As another phase of its interest, the 
School wishes to bring together all those 
who care profoundly for noble intellectual 
stimulus and enjoyment. So through fre- 
quent social gatherings our students will 
be brought into gracious and friendly re- 
lations with the literary and artistic world, 
that the School may be the meeting place 
for a congenial brotherhood of the arts. 

YveETTE GUILBERT 


PRACTICAL AND BEAUTI- 
FUL INDUSTRIAL ART 


HE National Society of Craftsmen 
is holding its Thirteenth Annual Ex- 


hibition and Sale in the Galleries of 
the Art Alliance of America, from Decem- 
ber 8th to the 27th. The interest in the 
Arts and Crafts is such a growing one that 
an innovation has been made this year in 
the form of “demonstration” evenings. 
Three evenings of the month there will be 
demonstrations in book-bindings, batik dy- 
ing, tapestry weaving, jewelry making, 
modeling, polichrome painting, by instruc- 
tors of the School of Craftsmen. Similar 
evenings have been held in the Art Alliance 
rooms in the past and proved most practical 
and instructive, but this is the first time 
such exhibition of skill has been given un- 
der the auspices of the National Society of 
Craftsmen. 

The exhibition proves that skill in crafts- 
manship is of an advanced order in Amer- 
ica for the objects of weaving and pottery 
making and of the various other crafts dis- 


(Continued on page 167) 
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REVIVAL OF INDUSTRIAL ART IN FRANCE 








ye rae | “Eh Phin Wire eas ae 

Sit Re a ae 
T T q TYPE OF NEW BRITTANY HOUSE AT MORBI- 
THE REVIVAL OF INDUS HAN: DESIGNED BY M. CAMILLE TRUBERT. 
TRIAL ARTS IN THE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


LTHOUGH a Committee of Arts 

for the revival of the crafts existed 

in France during the war, very little 
could be accomplished because of lack of 
funds and lack of workmen. But now that 
the war is over, the work of this Committee 
is being felt all through the Provinces of 
France and a serious effort is being made 
to bring very close together the work of 
the artist and the artisan so that beautiful 
designs may be presented in a manner at 
once useful, logical and aesthetic. This 
work is being carried on with great inter- 





EMBROIDERY IN COLOR WITH COPPER BUT- 
TONS IN THE DESIGN. 
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est and success in Alsace-Loraine, Provence, 
Normandy, Brittany and other less well- 
known sections. 

The work being done in Brittany is typ- 
ical of other rural districts where there is 
a revival of original artistic work. It is 
a curious fact that it is difficult to speak 
of a “Breton style of art” whether in the 
fine arts or the industrial arts, because Brit- 
tany is not an intensely creative nation. 
But Brittany has a great love of the beau- 
tiful and a great gift for adaptation, and so 
while she does not always create as a coun- 
try, she knows how to borrow skilfully 
and artistically and how to adapt what she 
borrows to the work of her own country- 
men. And so we can quite sincerely say 
that there is a definite Breton manner—a 
manner which transposes the art efforts of 
other nations into a work that has a sem- 
blance of originality. 

In Morbihan, for example, the costumes, 
the hats, the aprons, the furniture, the sculp- 
ture in wood, all of these have very definite 
characteristics, even though often you rec- 
ognize the motif as borrowed and adapted. 
Just as in the Quimper pottery which we 
think of always as Brittany, in many in- 
stances the designs recall Spain and Italy 
to our minds. 

The death of Eli Mombet, killed during 
the war, is a great loss to Brittany, as he 
was designing some of the most lovely mod- 
els in furniture, modern so far as comfort 
and convenience was concerned, but ancient 
in the beauty of craftsmanship and decora- 
tion. Lovely new filet laces are being put 
on the market with quaintly exquisite de- 
signs. And M. Quilgars is making won- 
derful progress in the rich showy embroid- 
ery of which Brittany is so proud. His col- 
ors are brilliant to a degree and his motifs 




















AMERICAN 





A “SUPPLICATION” IN FILET LACE. 


suggest that his inspirations have been ob- 
tained from old missels. A lace that is 
growing more and more popular in Brit- 
tany, and which will undoubtedly reach us 
in time, has the effect of embroidered tulle 
and is equally beautiful for trimmings or 
for dining table decoration. 

Just at present Paris is making a great 
effort to establish an agency where Brit- 
tany art may be shown permanently and 
always be on sale, so that the people who 
create beautiful industrial art in the remote 
provinces of France may reach without 
difficulty the Paris buyers from all over 
the world. 


PRACTICAL AND BEAUTIFUL 
INDUSTRIAL ART 
(Continued from page 165) 


played are of a superior order of excellence. 
When such men as Samuel Yelland, Mor- 
gan Colt, F. Newland Price and such arti- 
sans as direct the Irving Forge, design and 
execute pieces especially for such an exhi- 
bition, it may well be understood the dis- 
play is of interest not only to artists but 
to those seeking to make their home beauti- 
ful through objects of skilled workmanship. 
Here are candle sticks, fittings for the fire- 
place, and all the hardware needed in a 
modern home, such as door hinges, locks, 
knockers, foot-scrapers, lanterns for the 
door, hinges and lighting fixtures unusual 
in design and execution. 





INDUSTRIAL ART 


The cases of jewelry designed and exe- 
cuted by such American craftsmen as Mrs. 
Vedder, Robert Dulk and Imogin Haw- 
thorne Deming showed necklaces, pins, 
buckles, brooches and many other articles 
of precious stones and metals that showed 
the advance that has been made in this art. 

There were cases of beautifully bound 
books and examples of illumination, as well 
as rare pieces of Hatfield glass and pieces 
of pottery by Jane Hoagland, and the 
Greenwish House potteries. 

The art of weaving was enriched through 
work of Josephine Weil, the Tenafly Weav- 
ers and the School for the Blind. Many 
pieces of batik as worked out in wall hang- 
ings and costumes filled the room with 
color. There were also examples of wooden 
toys so humorously and cleverly designed 
and executed that grown ups as well as chil- 
dren were charmed. Some of the work 
was from the Old Men’s Workshop and 
others by individual workers who are try- 
ing to bring up the standard of toys not 
only as far as color is concerned but from 
that of health; and little wooden dogs with 
funny smiling faces which do not hold 
dangerous germs like the wooly ones. 





CROIX DE GUERRE, EMBROIDERED ON CLOTH, 
BY M. GUILGARS. 
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A LITTLE THEATRE GARDEN 





LOOKING FROM THE FO 


A LITTLE 
DEN 


HERE is usually such an enormous 

outlay in the building of a theatre, in 
the producing of a play, and in the man- 
agement of a theatre that I have more than 
once wondered why a certain amount of 
money might not be spent by these very 
lavish gentlemen for some of the simple 
beauties of life, as, for instance, a little 
garden, where one could wait for a friend, 
or rest between the acts. 

And then one evening this late summer 
when I was hurrying into the Selwyn Thea- 
tre, in New York, I passed an open door, 
and glancing out I saw a little garden spot; 
a place that had been a dreary little court, 
had vines and palms in it, and if I remem- 
ber rightly, some blossoming plants. As I 
stopped at the door, I met Mr. Edgar Sel- 
wyn, and asked him if I might go out and 
rest in his garden. Outside the door I found 
a trellis covering what had been a wall, half 
hidden under vines and masses of shrubs 
at the top of the trellis; and then, a low, 
rustic seat up against the wall, and the 


trunk of a tree hollowed out for a jar- 


THEATRE GAR- 
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YER OF THE SELWYN THEATRE. 


diniere, and growing there, I think, were 
red geraniums. 

While I rested on the bench I noticed 
how pleasantly the place was lighted, how 
cool and restful it was, and I wondered 
why every theatre in New York did not 
turn their dingy little court-yards and stage- 
entrances into pretty rural gardens. I liked 
the place so much that Mr. Selwyn sent me 
a photograph of it, which I am showing 
here and which does not begin to tell you 
how very attractive it is. 
NONOVEMBER TOUCH- 
STONE 

ECAUSE of the Printers’ Strike in 
New York City no November Toucu- 
STONE was published. This same difficulty 
accounts for the late date of the December 
publication. All Subscriptions will be 
moved one month ahead, in order to give 
all subscribers their full number of issues. 
ATTENTION OF READERS 

We are very anxious to procure extra 
copies of March, 1918 issues of the Toucm- 
STONE. If subscribers do not wish to keep 
this copy for binding we would be glad to 
have them exchanged for newer issues. 
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“Thibaut’ 


WALL PAPERS 


set the style of the Nation 


Beautiful, original and exclusive, they are 
always recognized by those who appreciate 
the best. 

Send us your dealer’s name and we will 
send you our “Home Service Chart,” which, if 
filled in and returned, will enable our deco- 
rator to suggest wall and drapery treatments 
for your entire home without cost ‘to you. 
Ask for edition 2016. 


THIBAUT WALL PAPERS 
DECORATE 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT 


INCORPORATED 
WALL PAPER SPECIALISTS 


Madison Avenue and 32nd Street 
New York 


THE LARGEST WALL PAPER HOUSE 
IN THE WORLD 
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4. “Se ~ “ 
scoVW 9? 
The Showrooms of ‘‘Y ale 

You will find much of real beauty and 
interest in our New York Showrooms, at 
9 East 40th Street. ; 

In addition to the wonderfully complete 
exhibition of hardware to be found there, 
you will be interested in the main exhibit 

room, designed by La Farge & Morris, 
with its notable fresco ceiling, executed 
by H. T. Schladermundt, and the sym- 
bolic mural by Barry Faulkner. : 

Adjoining are ‘“period’’ rooms, in 
Georgian, Louis XVI, Colonial and 
Tudor Gothic treatment. “Yale” hard 
ware applicable to these architectura 
schools is fittingly displayed 


You are cordially invited to 
pay us a visit at any time 
Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Saturdays until noon. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Makers of the Yale Locks 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Chicago exhibit rooms at 77 East Lake Street 




















“Home and the Fireplace!” 





What! Makes a a Home? 


Let us send you our booklet on 
FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY. 
A MINE OF INFORMATION 


Free upon request. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4616 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 























Roof stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stain. Walls and chim- 
neys finished with Old Virginia White. John Russell Pope, 
architect, N. Y. City. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


For Exterior Woodwork 

“50° Cheaper than Paint’’ 
All of the outside woodwork of your new 
house can be stained at less than half the cost 
of painting—and the stains wear as well and 
look 100% better. They color the wood with- 
out covering it, and bring out the beauty of 
the grain, like stained interior finish. If skilled 
labor is scarce your own men can easily apply 
them (or you can do it yourself). 

For the “whitewash white” effect use 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White 
You can get Cabot’s goods all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 

SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 

12 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 




















Colonial Hardware 


HAND FORGED 


THE W. IRVING FORGE, Inc. 
328 East 38th Street 
New York City 
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DOMESTICATING ELECTRICITY 


DOMESTICATING 
TRICITY 


HEN Benjamin Franklin harnessed 

the lightning, he little dreamed 

that it would eventually become 
the meekest of household servitors. Even 
the men who came after him and devel- 
oped the present day marvelous lighting 
system, and controlled the force that runs 
powerful engines and motor trucks, would 
be amazed at the way this mysterious power 
is used to make housework easy. 

Though we are accustomed to be dazzled 
by electric signs which whirl and twinkle 
with blinding glare, we are quite unpre- 
pared for the utilitarian way electricity is 
used in such simple household matters as 
turning a washing machine, running a sew- 
ing machine, 
heating a flat 
iron or cook- 
ing a_ waffle. 
In addition to 
saving the 
modern wo- 
man heavy 
household _ la- 
bor, it also 
guarantees to 


ELEC- 
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ELECTRIC TOASTER FOR THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


restore her youth and beautify her com- 
plexion. 

The Electric Show which marked the 
Twelfth Annual Electric Exposition, re- 
cently held at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, was an object lesson in the 
domesticating of electricity. In former 
days, electric inventions of all kinds were 
of supreme interest to men, but women 
found little to hold their attention. Here, 
however, were a thousand devices which a 
woman would like to have and which would 
make her housework easier. 

The New York Edison Company occu- 
pied one entire corner of this great building 
with demonstrations of the use of elec- 
tricity in the home from the lighting of the 
drawing room to the drying of clothes in 
the laundry. There was an electric piano 
player, standard and side lights of all de- 
scriptions, dining tables charmingly set 





ELECTRIC 
THE TABLE WHICH BOTH BAKES AND 
ROASTS. 


PORTABLE RANGE FOR 


showing percolators and toasters, heat- 
ers that can be turned on with a switch, 
vacuum cleaners to keep the house spot- 
less. Perhaps the most interesting of 
even this display was the kitchen and 
laundry with its multitude of devices 
for washing dishes, for ice cream or 
bread making, washing, ironing, drying 
and mangling. There were foot warm- 
ers for the automobile, heaters for the 
sick room, radiators for all purposes, 
grills for cooking, ranges that are flame- 
less, dustless and odorless. There were 
also small devices for the tea table that 
will toast bread, boil coffee, grill a steak 
or roast a chestnut. 

Walking down the many aisles of this 
electrical show which occupied two en- 
tire floors, one would stop to examine 
the tiny at- ™ 
tachment , 
that  pro- 
vided steam- 
ing hot 
water from 
a cold water 
faucet, im- 
mediately 
the water is 
turned on; 
to admire 
the complete 
fire depart- 
ment on four 
wheels driven by 
electricity which 
is really a com- 
bination of fire 
engine, hose cart, 
hook and ladder, 
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ELECTRIC 
PERCOLATOR. 











KMBROIDERING CHRISTMAS GIFTS 













Midi 
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IRON HEATED BY ELECTRICITY WHICH IS 
EASILY KEPT AT A PERFECT TEMPERATURE. 


chemical wagon and nozzle tower; to test 
out wireless telephony; to wonder at the 
latest types of wireless apparatus and to 
envy the display of devices for restoring 
health and curing all the ills known to man. 

No genii ever served Aladdin with more 
deftness and swiftness than electricity. It 
obeys the command of modern home 
makers instantly if one knows how to com- 
mand it. This exhibition gave women 
many ideas not only on how to save labor 
but how to keep their homes absolutely 
sanitary. Electricity is a clean method of 
cooking, heating, or lighting, and all the 


EMBROIDERING CHRIST- 
MAS GIFTS 


EAUTIFUL needlework was the 
B pride of Queens and their court. 

With the sewing machine came 
carelessness in the matter of beautiful fin- 
ish. The skillful swift servitor of the 
seamstress worked with such fascinating 
dexterity that the fine art of neatly set 
stitches was almost forgotten. To-day the 
art of needlework has been revived and 
scarce a garment of woman’s personal ap- 
parel or the hangings and fittings of her 
house is considered perfect until some bit 
of embroidery is apparent. 

Once again art and necessity have com- 
bined to make it possible for women to 
adorn their table linen, bed linen, draperies, 
pillows with beautifully set stitches in a 
way that does not encroach upon too much 
of her valuable time. The laborious old- 
fashioned way of sewing made it impos- 
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articles that lighten housework are beau- 
tifully made and a joy to handle and own. 
These comforting labor-saving devices are 
particularly appreciated by women who do 
their own housework. Whoever is in doubt 
about what to give a homemaker for the 
Christmas, birthday or anniversary 
present, couldn’t make a mistake in 
choosing one of the innumerable elec- 
tric devices for making house- 
work easy. It is a pleasure to put 
all one’s finest china and glass- 
ware in an electric dishwasher 
and let this skillful servitor wash 
the dishes and dry them in a 
fraction of the time it would take 
a woman to handle them one by 
one. This machine also saves lia- 
bility of breaking and chipping, which care- 
less or hurried handling so often accom- 
plishes. 

The rich, comforting glow of an electric 
heater is of especial comfort in a sick-room, 
for it can be turned on so noiselessly and 
no distressing odors accompany its evenly 
distributed heat. These heaters are small 
and can be swiftly disconnected and put 
out of sight when not in use. How different 
from the old days when coal stoves had to 
be removed and set up at great expense 
and dropping of sooty chimneys. 


sible for the majority of women to have 
the pleasure of owning daintily embroi- 
dered lingerie, silk waists or tailored gowns. 

There is a little machine which science 
has just placed on the market, which is 
small, compact and easy to operate, with 
which a woman can embroider the most 
complicated of designs in a marvelously 
short time. Another very vital point about 
this invention is that it does not strain the 
eyes. It can handle silk or cotton, in skeins 
or spools, and it is so easy to thread and 
operate that it is a pleasure to change 
colors and thus gain a finely modulated 
piece of work. 

This marvelous little machine will doubt- 
less play a part in many Christmas gifts 
this season. With it a clever worker can 
create modish and beautiful handbags, em- 
broidered towels for the bath room, centre 
pieces for the dining table, scarfs for the 
library reading desk, blankets for the baby, 
initialed handkerchiefs for all members of 
the family. 
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Palm Beach 


The Sportsman’s Paradise 


Deep Sea Fishing—in the blue waters of the Gulf Stream, 
for Sail Fish, King Fish, Amber Jack. Lakes and streams 


abounding in Black Bass. In the woods there are Quail, 


Wild Turkeys, Deer. 
ASK FOR BOB McGRIFF 
at the 


“BIG STORE” 


in West Palm Beach 


where will be found a complete stock of high-grade tackle. 
Edw. Vom Hofe reels, rods, lines—also guns and ammu- 
nition, and an expert to tell you when and where to use them. 


Palm Beach County Has the Best Roads in the South. 


5 FLOORS 10 BIG DEPARTMENTS 
PALM BEACH MERCANTILE CO. 
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Art Galleries 


11 West 47th Street | 
New York City 


Christmas Sale of || | 
Small Works of Art | | KING 
Becember 15th through | CHANNEL BAR 

i GREEN HOUSES 


| 
| Send for catalogues and estimates. 
Galleries Especially Suited to 


TELEPHONE 8789 BRYANT 














December 27th 


Group Exhibitions 


























Our representative will call if you desire. 


_ || KING CONSTRUCTION CO. 
| NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


1 West 47th Street, New York 
Harrison Building, Philadelphia 
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ANNOUNCING a new special edition of 
ROBERT FROST'S 


NORTH OF BOSTON 


James Ormsbee Chapin has contributed fifteen rare drawings for this special edition of Frost's 
best loved work. Interpretations would be a better word for them than illustrations, for the 
artist has entered completely into the spirit of the poet’s work, and clarity and sympathetic under- 
standing mark the result. The Frost portrait opposite the hand drawn title page was exhibited 
in the National Arts Gallery during the recent Book Show there and will be prized by the 
appreciative for its own sake. 


Reproduction of the drawings was under Mr. Chapin’s own supervision: they are on an 
especial cream paper with darker cream plate marking. The text is printed on Kelmstock English 
hand-made paper. The book is beautifully and appropriately bound in dark green half boards, 
cloth back, and gold labels. Of all booksellers, $6.00 net. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
19 West Forty-Fourth Street, NEVV YORK CITY 
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MACBETH GALLERY |, TWO DELIGHTFUL BOOKS 
‘- ‘| Old New England Doorways 


by Albert G. 
Robinson 


With many il- 
lustrations from 
the author’s 
unique collec- 
tion of photo- 
graphs of old- 
time New Eng- 
land houses and 
doorways. 

A book to set 
the collector 
blood in you 
atingle. 


With 66 plates. 





“Dines’”’ by Emit Carleen 


SPECIAL LOAN EXHIBITION 
to be held during December | 

| 

| 
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PAINTINGS by 





$3.00 
EMIL CAR LSEN American Painting and Its Tradition 
the property of a private collector 24 Illustrations, $2.50 By John C. Van Dyke 


“‘Art Notes’? will be mailed on request. 


Incorporated 
450 Fifth Avenue (at Fortieth St.) New York City New York 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF THE POSTER 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE POS- 
TER: BY F. L. NEUSCHAFER 


OT so many years ago, psychology 
| \ as applied to advertising in its vari- 
ous forms was not so carefully 
considered as in the present day. A beau- 
tiful combination of colors, the creation of 
something more than a mere mechanical as- 
sembling of lettering, an individual expres- 
sion which brings action by pleasant sug- 
gestion, carries the poster from the class of 
a merely useful thing produced by skill, to 
that of commercial art. The successful 
commercial artist realizes the necessity of 
the application of principles of psychology, 
especially as they relate to color and form. 
The writer desires to refrain from going 
farther than the generalities governing the 
essential requirements which must be con- 
sidered in the construction of the adver- 
tising poster in order that the suggestion of 
the artist may realize the desired action. 

The artist who recognizes the necessity 
for and applies a knowledge of psychology 
to his work may become a real force in 
the development of his age, for humanity 
and posterity are improved as moral senti- 
ment is enlightened. The knowledge of the 
state of other minds arouses moral senti- 
ment when the artist recognizes how the 
welfare of society may be affected by his 
art. Sympathy being the basis of moral 
sentiment, a work prompted by these mo- 
tives embodies an understanding on the part 
of the artist of the social duty it has to 
perform and establishes it as a truth, gives 
evidence of reason, develops force and per- 
suasion and shows perception of right. 
These are essential in a work of art. 

The application of colors by nature 
proves their absolute necessity in successful 
advertising. The plumage of the bird 
enables it to distinguish its own kind, and 
the superior plumage of the male bird with 
color of species predominating for the pur- 
pose of appealing strongly enough to the 
female, prevents crossing with other species ; 
the proper selection being important in 
evolution. The male bird bids for his se- 
lection, arousing the emotions of the female 
through a display to the best advantage of 
the brightness and variety of his colors. 
The colors of the flowers distinguish them 
from one another and direct the insects. 
It has been shown by experiment that the 
bee recognizes color and will light on an 
object of the same color as the flowers in 


which it finds food. The night flowers are 
invariably white, enabling the night-flying 
insects to find them. Shape would be lost 
to the sense of sight without color, and 
movement would be futile without its ac- 
companiment. 

Man has taken these ideas from nature 
and applied them for commercial use. The 
mind of man is the product of social life, 
and the things about which he may think 
are divided in three classes :—subjective 
(himself), objective (material things), 
ejective (the contents of other minds). 
Ejective consciousness or what is going on 
in the minds of others, is especially involved 
in those mental processes dealt with in social 
psychology. The aim of the artist should 
be to study what goes on in the minds o 
other persons. Eyjective consciousness is 
the product of the growing power of imag- 
ination developed through social behavior. 
There is scarcely a moment in our waking 
lives that we are not aware of an experi- 
ence that does not involve’other minds. As 
it. develops, it proceeds from the realization 
of the state of other minds to like or dif- 
ferent states of our own; reference in space 
and time is broadened and the conduct is 
guided by social consciousness when ejec- 
tive consciousness moves to enlighten. The 
artist combats a state of ignorance or in- 
difference in other minds by interesting 
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through a form of attraction in which to a 
great extent indirect suggestion is employed. 
Conditions external, travel and _ facilities 
for communication and conditions which 
tend to make circumstances alike or more 
uniform, favor a broader range of ejective 
consciousness. The greater the space and 
time reference, the smaller the appeal to 
emotion. Here the poster is etfective 
through its ability to appeal to many be- 
cause of its wide distribution. 

This 
greater 
cessful 


makes possible in 
space and time reference, a suc- 
appeal to individuals of similar 
tastes and ideas appealing to group be- 
havior, the gregarious instinct, which 
causes tendencies to assemble, to cooper- 
ate in a common task, and to lend mutual 
help. This stimulus is older than ejective 
consciousness, as proves itself in the ani- 
mals, insects and lower forms of life. The 
power, characteristic of man, to form ideas 
of objects not present to the senses is lim- 
ited, however, in lower animals. The poster 
seeks to draw together those of a kind or 
similar ideas by an individual sign, symbol 
or expression. 


spite ot the 


This suggestion may be 
acted upon consciously or subconsciously. 
The artist's attention is drawn to the illus- 
trated poster printed in this article carry- 
ing a subconscious suggestion, because it 
is a picture containing prepared colors, 
essential articles to his art. It suggests the 
value of the article to which it refers by 
strength of color instead of verbal 
pression. 


cx- 


As the weather affects our spirits, so 
colors affect us through the eye, according 
to their exciting or subduing qualities. The 
influence of light is inspiring and is likened 
to life, while to darkness there is a natural 
aversion. .\ feeling of pleasure or discom- 
fort toward an object, or the object to 
which the colors refer may be unconsciously 
produced or influenced by the effect of the 
colors on the eye. Harmony, balance, and 
rythm of color produce appreciation, and 
memory retains pleasant thoughts longer 
than those unpleasant. This pleasure 
through certain colors is produced physio- 
logically by their resting effect on certain 
parts of the eye, and this rest produces 
pleasure. The senses seek enjoyment and 
pleasure in common with the bodily neces- 
sities and desires. One sensation or emo- 
tion suggests another ;—a_ beautifully col- 
ored poster suggests beauty in the article 
to which it refers causing a tendency of 
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that 
Advertising is a matter of 


thoughts to lean toward object. 


suggestion. 
Suggestion is apt to be more readily acted 
upon when it is indirect or when a different 
or unusual way of offering is used and 
where the tiring result of a direct repeti- 
tion is eliminated. The instinct of self 
preservation seems to create unwillingness 
to act upon direct suggestion and repetition 
becomes monotonous. A change of dress 
or style draws fresh attention to a beautiful 
face through the various contrasts created. 
A combination of colors now and then is 
more likely to satisfy the mind than a solid 
color all of the time. One may be aroused 
toecstasy by something that is imperceptible. 
to another. A word spoken is likely to be 
transmitted to the mind with the same de- 
gree of suggestion as the tone of harshness 
or softness with which it came to the ear. 
\ word printed suggests speech and its de- 
gree of harness to the sight or hearing, to 
which the suggestion is transmitted, depends 
on the degree of pleasure produced by the 
formation of the letters. <A circle is 
monotonous through repetition of move- 
ment. <A zigzag shocks through abrupt 
changes of direction. A curve permits 
rhythm of movement in the optic muscles. 
The attractiveness of words thus depends 
largely on the pleasant form and location of 
the letters. 

Again, viewing advertising as a phase of 
suggestion, we might perhaps consider the 
town-crier, the pioneer of our present com 
mercial advertising. His original purpose 
was to inform the people of Government 
proclamations. To this was soon added 
news and commercial information or adver- 
tising in which he informed the people of 
the quality of the wares of some enterpris 
ing merchant who recognized the value of 
his assistance in increasing sales. The 
crier may have later carried a sign and 
hence may be compared with our sandwich 
man of to-day whose voice would be of 
little avail in the vast crowds, in winning the 
attention to which he now appeals through 
their sight. The use of the flag as a bond of 
union in action is old. By its colors, the 
fighting men were kept together above the 


clash of steel and din of the battle. Our 


thoughts in a poster, one may say, are mul- 


tiplied through a process of division. The 
poster draws together in thought and action 
those to whom its meaning holds something 
in common. We display a strong thought 
in a poster and, depending on its power of 
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THE TOUCHSTONE one + soem, An Soeafons 


America and the Housing Problem 


0 A erica Needs More Small Houses. Every State 


in the Union would like a few thousand. Every Ameri- 
can city, town and village is running short. 


It is to help supply this demand that we are publishing 
THE TOUCHSTONE BOOK OF HOMES—a beauti- 
ful book of fifty-six wash drawings of Touchstone 
Houses, with floor plans, with hints for the garden and 
a very practical offer for securing the blue prints of 
these Houses. 


We believe that The Architect must solve the Servant 
Problem, and so we design our Touchstone Houses to 
make housework easy. At the same time we design 
them so that cultivated men and women of moderate 
incomes will enjoy life in them. 


We plan every house for one big living room, for an 
open fire, for cozy bedrooms, convenient bath and a 
“miracle kitchen,” that makes housework easy. 


The Touchstone Architectural Department gives advice 
to people using Touchstone House plans. The blue prints 
of Touchstone House plans are sent out ready to put 
into the builders’ hands. 


Pin four dollars (money order or check) to the attached 


coupon and mail today! 














THE TOUCHSTONE 
MAGAZINE 


1 W. 47th St. N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
W eathervane 2 money-order . se ‘ 

Sketch Ba I enclose herewith check for $4.00 for which please send me one 
drawn by . , year’s subscription to THE TOUCHSTONE and a copy of the 1919 book of 56 
Framk J. ‘ Touchstone Houses OR one 
Forster 

that appeared 
in July 
Touchstone 


year’s subscription and a set of house plans, free 
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City 
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THE MOST PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK FOR 
THE ARTIST AND SCULPTOR 


“THE HUMAN FIGURE” By John H. Vanderpoel 


R. VANDERPOEL was for thirty years one of the most 

distinguished teachers of drawing in America; himself a 
consummate draftsman, he instructed thousands of men and 
women, so that the list of famous American artists contains a 
large percentage of those who have been his pupils. 

The book is a full and concise exposition of his system. The 
text is a thorough analysis of the human figure from the artist’s 
standpoint, feature by feature and as a whole. 

Illustrated with 54 full-page plates, variously reproduced in 
half-tone, metzograph and tint—all of them masterly drawings 
of the greatest value to the student. In addition to these it contains 
330 marginal sketches, none of which has ever before been pub- 
lished, showing parts of the body in various positions and actions. 

Price $2.50, Postage 10c extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO 
For Sale by all Booksellers 
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America’s Foremost 


THE NATION f= 


Liberal Weekly 


All true Americans—all believers in actual government of the people, by the 
people and for the people—should read THE NATION regularly during these 
trying times of reconstruction. Never in the history of our country has there 
been a greater need for a clear understanding of facts and calm consideration 
of questions of public policy. 


THE NATION (published weekly) is 


much more than a magazine; it is the 


brings to you a frank, honest presentation 
of matters of public interest. Its book re- 

















foremost expression of liberal thought in 
America, interpreting fearlessly, ably and 
without bias the movements affecting pub- 
lic welfare that are now agitating the peo- 
ples of the world. It is the organ of no 
political party, nor does it represent any 
group of special interests. Each week it 


Subscription price until 
a year. After January 


THE NATION and 
SPECIAL OFFER  oUcHSTONE MAGAZINE (save $1.00) 





THE NATION 


20 Vesey Street 


views are unrivalled. Besides this, its In- 
ternational Relations Section, published 
every week, furnishes the most authorita- 
tive foreign news service in America. In 
it are given documents and facts obtain- 
able from no other source. To be well 
posted one must read THE NATION. 


December 31, 1919, $4.00 
1, 1920, $5.00 a year. 


Both for one year 


$7.00 
New York City 
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PRACTICAL SERVICE OF METROPOLITAN ART MUSEUM 


strength to appeal to many, it is divided 
among the many. Each gets from it that 
which interests him most, hence it divides 
into many smaller thoughts which become 
the essential nucleus of a new idea, strongly 
related to or dependent upon the strong 
thought and influenced by it. 

Commonly where thoughts of an object 
arouse feeling, we tend to regard these 
feelings as qualities of the object. The word 
beauty is connected with the fine arts gen- 
erally. Every day it is used in connection 
with anything arousing a feeling of pleasure. 
Beauty throughout nature is the interpre- 
tation of goodness. The clothing of utility 
in beauty makes the useful beautiful, there- 
by making beauty also useful and valuable. 
To employ beauty without reference to the 
object of the poster would be apt to detract 
from the purpose. The value of a poster 
is in its selling qualities and the selling 
qualities are only enhanced in value by 
beauty when it is correctly applied. 

A consideration of the object to be 
gained, the appeal to other minds for action, 
the ability to understand these other minds 
and to make the appeal such as to bring the 
desired response, an understanding of 
colors and their effect on the sensations 
and emotions, the power of suggestion, the 
truthfulness of beauty and the artistic in- 
spiration contributed by moral sentiment 
all combine in lifting the poster from a com- 
mercial plane to that of an artistic creation. 


“PRACTICAL SERVICE OF 
THE METROPOLITAN MU- 
SEUM OF ART” 


HE museums and art galleries of the 

old world represent centers of art 

influence that spread to every part 
of the world. Students from all lands and 
every department of art make pilgrimages 
to these shrines of beauty, receiving inspi- 
ration, borrowing knowledge and lighting 
their own lamp from these ever-burning 
fires. The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York City is serving the people of 
America as valiantly in just this practical 
way. This museum boasts of many treas- 
ures which it would do well for the art- 
loving citizens of the United States to study 
more thoroughly. Besides the rare collec- 
tions of paintings, sculptures and works of 
art, it accords many privileges to students 
and visitors which are not generally under- 
stood. It offers valuable help to the teachers 
and pupils of public schools, and members 


of the museum staff are especially charged 
with the work of collaboration with teach- 
ers who are preparing courses of study. 

Their class rooms are equipped with 
lanterns, slides and photographs which 
make every subject clear to both teachers 
and students. Teachers are encouraged to 
bring their classes to the museum, and spe- 
cial guides go with the classes from room 
to room to give the fullest possible aid. 

There are story hours for children, study 
hours for practical workers, classes for 
teachers who are in the public schools, lec- 
tures for the deaf and talks for the blind, 
in addition to carefully prepared course 
of lectures given on Saturdays and Sun- 
days to which the public is invited. These 
lectures cover a wide field of subjects and 
their interest is testified to by the crowds 
of people who seek admittance. The lec- 
tures are on such branches of art as Greek 
Bronze and Terra Cotta, Roman Portrai- 
ture, Gothic Architecture, Mosaics of Ra- 
venna, Romanesque Portraits, early French 
book illustrations, the growth of Spanish 
Masters and the Morris Ideal in Crafts- 
manship. So important do we feel the 
cultural value of these lectures that we are 
herewith printing the list of Sunday lec- 
tures to be given this winter: 1919-1920. 

December 7—“Chinese Painting,” V. G. 
Simkhovitch (Professor, Columbia Uni- 
versity) ; December 14—“Japanese Paint- 
ing,’ Howard Mansfield (Trustee, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art) ; December 
21—War Memorials, Charles Moore (Na- 
tional Commission of Fine Arts) ; Decem- 
ber 28—“Etching,” Joseph Pennell (Artist 
and Author) ; January 4—“The Neglected 
Art of Drawing,” Alfred Mansfield Brooks 
(Professor, Indiana University) ; January 
11—“The Ideal in American Sculpture,” 
Mrs. Herbert Adams (Author) ; January 
18—“Practice of Mediaeval Craftsman- 
ship,” Clement Heaton (Artist) ; January 
25—“The Mediaeval House,” Henry A. 
Frost (Professor, Harvard University) ; 
February 1—‘French Country Houses,” 
Mrs. John W. Alexander (Interior Deco- 
rator3; February 8—‘“What Constitutes 
Taste in Design,” Grace Cornell (Teachers 
College) ; February 15—“What Constitutes 
Taste in Our Homes,” Mrs. Frederick Lee 
Ackerman (Interior Decorator) ; February 
22—“What Constitutes Taste in Dress,” 
Ruth Wilmot (Teachers College) ; Febru- 
ary 29—“The Architectural Growth of 
New York,” Richard F. Bach (The Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art.) 
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TOUCHSTONE 


GALLERIES 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON 
WITH SPANISH PAINTINGS 
BY WILLIAM SANGER 


HE Touchstone Galleries reopened 

in their new home, Number 11 West 

47th Street, the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 10th, with a rare collection of modern 
Spanish paintings by William Sanger. 
Although The Galleries will be largely de- 
voted to the Group Exhibitions, so long held 
at The MacDowell Club; for the first year 
at least single exhibitors will find oppor- 
tunity for two weeks space from time to 
time. The Galleries are charmingly done 
over in heavy grey crape paper with black 
Japanese woodwork. You enter these 
pleasant rooms through Mr. Howard’s de- 
lightfully arranged Architectural Gardens, 
past an old pergola, by fountains and little 
cedar trees, and in the summer time flowers 
will bloom along the way. 

The first glimpse of Mr. Sanger’s pictures 
gives one the sense of a stern, melancholy 
land where the clouds are grey and the 
waters grey-blue, and the churches grey and 
brown and the people with sad, worn fea- 
tures. And these things he tells you, with 
great freedom of thought, with enthusiasm, 
with a certain ease of expression which is 
something quite different from a fluent 
technique. 


Because of my great interest in the 


Sanger’s work, I 


Galleries, and in Mr. 
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“SHACKS 
NEAR 
THE 
BULL 
RING 


PAINTING 
BY 
WILLIAM 
SANGER. 


visited his exhibtion many times, and each 
time I felt a wider understanding of this 
man’s art, a clearer realization of his 
kind of interest in life and humanity, and 
an understanding that although he sees 
things, in the main, as very grey and very 
bleak in Spain, still he has known the gay 
beauty of her courtyards where the women 
compose into lovely groups by old fountains. 

1 heard one extremely interesting criti- 
cism of these paintings, | do not mean a 
criticism in a derogatory way. A man 
who knows Chinese paintings very well 
spoke of the manner in which Mr. Sanger 
seems to be viewing the shore, the ocean, 
the village from a mountain top, as the 
Chinese paint, as though he were looking 
at these wonderful aspects of nature from 
splendid and strange heights. I don’t know 
whether this is true of Mr. § Sanger’s method 
of painting, but I thought it an interesting 
note to make. 

John Sloan spoke to me of the essentially 
decorative quality of these paintings. “It 
would be interesting,” he said, “to take two 
of these,” pointing to two ocean scenes, 
“and then furnish and fit your whole room 
as a background.” In fact each person who 
spoke to me of Mr. Sanger’s paintings 
seemed to have a fresh and novel point of 
view about them, which made one realize 
something of the variety of his inspiration 
and expression. 

We are using to illustrate this article 
three of his most significant canvases. One, 
called “Shacks near the Bull Ring at Ponte- 
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YALE SCHOOL 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SERGEANT KENDALL, Director. 
DEPARTMENTS OF DRAWING AND PAINT- 
ING—SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE 


CLASSES IN COMPOSITION, ANATOMY AND 
PERSPECTIVE, 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ART. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) is 
awarded for advanced work of distinction. 

The Winchester Fellowship for one year’s study of 
art in Europe, The English Scholarship for the 
study of art and travel in Europe during the 
summer vacation, and School Scholarships are 
awarded annually. 

Write for illustrated Catalogue T. 


G. H. LANGZETTEL, Secretary 
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Studies of the Human Figure 
By G. M. ELWOOD and F. R. YERBURY 





“Throughout the ages the human form has 
been the chief inspiration of the artist. 
| 


Seventy-eight plates, mostly 
photographic, with notes on 
drawing and anatomy. $7.50 
‘net. 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 


212 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 











The School of Craftsmen—— 
Announce the opening of following classes for the first 
of November: 
Book binding—Block printing—Design—Dyelng—Gliding In 
wood and elements of polychromy—Iilumination on parchment 
—Jewelry— Metal work-—#Modelling (figures) — Pottery — Toy 
making—Textile—Wood carving and clay modelling. 
Make your educational plans now and learn practically how to 
bulld your own vocational craft. 

Write to inquire 535 Lexington Ave., New York. 














OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
of the Museum of History, Science and Art 
2401 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, California 
A School of Fine Arts, Crafts and Decorative Design 
Fall Term opens September 29th, 1919 


Write for prospectus to C. P. Townsley, Managing 
Director. 











HOWARD STUDIOS 


Francis Howard, President 
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Garden Furniture 
Benches, Fountains 
Tablets, Statues 


7 West 47th Street, New York 
Send 50 Cents for Catalog. Phone Bryant 491 





FOR COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 
W. W. MOIST WATER COLORS 


are made with painstaking care 
of the best pigments obtainable 





Write us 
for 


Color Chart 


Price List 
sent 
on request 





THE J. WILLER CHEMICAL CO. 
128 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 











ART ENAMELS & METAL, WORKS 


Lessons given to a limited number 
of pupils. For particulars write to 


JULIA MUNSON SHERMAN, 
40 West 93d Street, New York City 
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MARTINI TEMPERA COMRS 


MADE-OF AMERICAN MATERIALS, IN AMERICA. BY AMERICANS 


THERE ARE MANY EMULSIONS POSSIBLE BUT THE 
RICHEST, THE ORIGINAL—THE ONE WHICH GIVES 
THE SMOOTHEST, THE MOST VELVETY TEXTURE 
TO,.THE FINISHED COLOR IN THE TUBE OR THE 
__” DRIED COLOR OF THE PICTURE IS THE 
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Arristy 
Materials 


department 
"228 floor 


RH Macy acy & b0 


HERALD ALD SQUARE NEW YORK 


For bold heavy linea, 
6B -5B -4B-3B 
For general writing 
and sketching, use 

2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clear fine lines, 


2H-3H-4H-5H- 
6H 









Fordelicatethinlines, 
Maps, charts, 
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American Lead Pencil Company 
233 Fifth Ave., New York 
and Clapton, London, Eng. 





























TEMPERA COLORS TEMPERA CANVASES AND ACADEMY BOARDS 
STUDENTS’ TEMPERA COLORS 
FINELY PREPARED ARTISTS’ OIL AND WATER COLORS 
PASTELS AND PASTEL PAINTING MATERIALS FINE QUALITY BRUSHES 


| Waser ‘Antists MatTERIALS | 


Catalogue on Request 


| 
F. WEBER @® CO. | 


Manufacturing Artists Colormen since 1854 
Factories and Main House: Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: St. Louis, Mo.; Baltimore, Md. 
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“A 
FISHING 
VILLAGI 
NEAR 
VIGO,” 
FROM A 
PAINTING 
BY 
WILLIAM 
SANGER 





vdra,” is an extremely interest 
ing group of old Spanish peasant 
houses pressed up against the 
circular bull ring, and back of that 
is a great circular grey hill, a 
most rhythmical composition. A 
second painting which we are 
showing is “A Fishing Village 
near Vigo”, one of the pictures 
John Sloan spoke of as especially 
decorative. The third is “The 
Fountain of Fuenceca”’, an ex- 
tremely interesting painting from 
an architectural point of view. 
Indeed I think one would be able 
to see, without being told, that for 
several years Mr. Sanger studied 
and loved architecture. 

It is with the greatest pleasure 
that Tir ToucHsToNe announces 
that the management of the 
Touchstone Galleries for the next 
year will be in the hands of Miss 
Kate M. Tucker. Any one inter- 
ested in securing space for either 
single exhibitions or for groups 
should write to her at No. 11 
West 47th Street. An important 
committee of artists has permitted 
their names to be used as consult- 
ing board for The Group Exhibi 
tions at The Touchstone Gal- 
leries, as follows: Robert Henri, 
“THE FOUNTAIN OF FUENCECA,” FROM A William J. Glackens, John Sloan, 
PAINTING BY WILLIAM SANGER. George Bellows, Jonas Lie. 
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“THE QUEEN,” BATIK BY ILONKA KARANZ. 


ARTIST’S MATERIALS 


IRST comes the vision radiant, 

lovely, pointing the way to the sun- 

crowned peaks. Then must come 
the slow labored climbing step by step to 
the glowing heights. Without vision there 
is no art. Neither can there be any ex- 
pression of beauty without a long training 
in the use of line, color, composition, ma- 
terials, gained through patient concen- 
trated study. It would seem strange to 
think that upon a proper selection of tubes 
of oil or water color depends the endurance 
of the success of the canvas when it first 
leaves the artist’s hands. Some colors fade 
in the sunlight or turn black if the chemical 
relation to the other colors used with it is 
not exactly right. Some whites will not 
mix with colors without turning them dark 
or altering them beyond recognition. 

The wonderful colors that still glow 
from the canvases of the old masters were 
mixed by the artists themselves, who had 
a knowledge of chemical affinities, many 
painters of today do not take the trouble 
to gain. Oils, water colors and pastels 
therefore must be chosen only after long 
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experimenting and _ investiga- 
tion, for of course there are 
countless imitations of good 
artists’ material. 

Different classes of work, 
such as commercial designing, 
display posters or framed pic- 
tures to hang upon the wall re- 
quire different kind of colors; 
and thus there must be a par- 
ticular knowledge of the best 
color to be used under different 
circumstances. To gain some 
effects, water colors that blend 
and flow easily must be had. 
Temporary colors have become 
popular lately because they can 
be put on with precision. 

Without proper knowledge 
of canvases, papers and boards 
the desired result cannot be 
achieved. Some artists prefer 
canvases with a very rough tex- 
ture; others prefer with a 
smooth surface. Some water- 
color papers take the color so 
delicately that it is impossible 
to make a correction on them; 
others are firm enough to stand 
considerable alteration. Some of the boards 
are covered with rough-textured canvas, 
others, finished almost as smooth as paper. 
very student must experiment with the 
different canvases, papers and boards until 
the one is found that works best, and then 
study its limitations or possibilities until he 
handles them with ease. 

3rushes also are an important item of an 
artist's equipment. There are sables and 
bristles, flat, round and pointed ; and no one 
worker can advise another as to choice. 
Personal experimenting is the only guide. 
Part of the benefit of art schools is the op 
portunity given students to test different 
materials, and find what is best suited to 
their work. Easels are important acces- 
sories. It is necessary to have one that is 
easily adjustable, which allows the paint 
to be turned this way or that to catch dif- 
ferent lights and which meets the require 
ment of various techniques which a student 
will try out. 

There is a most adaptable easel on the 
market at present which can be opened 
instantaneously by merely pulling apart the 
front legs, and closed by pressing the legs 
together. When opened it is rigid, and 
cannot collapse accidentally. There are no 
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Whistler Used 
Whatman 


y _ ell A. MeN. Whistler 
1h 1834— 1903 


HISTLER’S road to fame rantrue. His 
was real genius; his materials always the 
best. For he would not risk killing an inspi- 
ration through using tools of doubtful quality. 
That, perhaps,is why this supreme colorist made 
such constant use—in his water-color work—of 


a) WHATMAN 


GENUINE HAND MADE 
DrawinGc Papers 
With fibers so strong that they wilt stand any 
amount of wetting, with sizing so perfect that 
every shade of color is retained in its original 
purity and brilliance, small wonder that 
Whatman has been used by the great masters 
for nearly five generations. 
These papers are available to you — 
insist on Whatman at your dealer’s. 
H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., Inc. 
7-11 Spruce Street New York, N. Y. 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVES IN THE U.S.A. AND CANADA 
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STUDIO AND ARTISTS’ OIL COL 


have stood the test of time and criticism, a 
demonstrated their supremacy over all othe 
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“Mandarin” Waterproof Drawing I 


Canvas Mat Water Colors 
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C+ M Sketching Board and Paper 
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Lexington Sketching Boxes 


The best boxes on the market. 
Very light and _ splendidly 
finished for oil and water colour. 
Illustrated in special folder. 


Write for Complete Catalog ‘‘T’’ 
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Rich suede finish 
especially adapted to 
commercial art uses. 
The best water color ink 
for show cards, scenery, 
outdoor art. It dries a 
smooth fat suede finish. 
Free from lumps _be- 
cause thoroughly ground. 
(Write for circular and 
price list) 





THADDEUS DAVIDS INK CoO., INC. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


95 VANDAM STREET, 


detail. 31 Easti7™%r 
‘ NEW YORK, N.Y. 
DAVIDS’ SPECTRUM 
FLATTONE 
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IANT flowering Gladiolas in mixture, including 
(s Gretchen Zang, Panama, Peace, Mrs. Watt, Halley, 
Taconic, Sulphor Queene, America, Mrs. F. King, 
Rose Wells, Baron Hulot, Agusta, Red Emperor, Pink 
Beauty, Niagra, Golden West, Brenchleyensis, Mrs. F. 


Pendleton, 20th Century, Independence, and others. 
Le Peer eee $ 5.00 
ee es ee ee Os 6 ccecueseees 15.00 
§ SS eae 7.00 
CM ee GOs 6. soca cane nonad 10.00 
rr ee $18.00 per 1,000 
Orders for 50,000, however, smaller orders are taken. 


MRS. LIZZIE GRAY, Keithsburg, Ill. 





This color has all the qualities of a tempera 
color — it is opaque and the pigments are 
| luminous. Give your work a place in the sun 
| by using materials designed to meet your needs. 


Made in Sixteen Colors and Medium 
COLOR CARD TO TEACHERS AND ART 


STUDENTS IF YOU NAME YOUR 
SCHOOL AND DEALER 


FAVOR RUHL & CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
CAAA 
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(THE AMERICAN ART STUDEN 


complicated actions. The an- 
gle of this easel is varied by 
merely sliding the brace up or 
down the groove of the central 
bar. Each easel is furnished 
with a small wire spring which 
holds the canvas or board firmly 
and prevents the wind (when 
painting out-of-doors) from 
whisking the canvas out of 
place and destroying the pic- 
ture. 

Another most serviceable 
sketching easel is the Victor. 
This is constructed of the finest 
seasoned wood with a waxed 
finish, Model Number Two 
weighs only two and a half 
pounds and can be folded com- 
pactly and carried in street 
cars without difficulty. These 
easels are beautifully finished 
with nickel plated hardware 
which does not rust; have 
clever sliding adjustments for 
the legs and canvas, and are 
equipped with finished steel, 
spiked ferrules to push into 
the ground or floor. — 

A third easel which we can recommend 
as one most adaptable to quick sketching 
out-of-doors, is made also of light, well- 
seasoned wood, chosen from the toughest 
and strongest available. It takes a canvas 
any size up to fifty-four inches and enables 
the student, because of its easily adjustable 
legs and brace, to work either in a standing 
or sitting position. All metal parts are 
non-corrodible. When this easel is folded 
it measures thirty-nine inches and weighs 
three and a half pounds. When extended, 
it has a stretch of six feet and two inches. 
It is most compact, without removable 
parts, so the student who uses it will al- 
ways find his easel complete. 

Proper tools are required also for pen 
and ink work in illustration, or commercial 
lettering. There are pens for every occa- 
sion, spoon bills, old English text pens of 
various widths. Without good ink a gocd 
pen is of little worth. The pencil that jot) 
down the first sketch also must be properly 
considered and wisely chosen. Erasers 
may correct mistakes with ease or may 
leave an untidy blur. There is a wide 
choice of these, and after the student has 
found one that is soft or hard enough for 
his purpose, he adds it to his equipment. 
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“THE KING,’ FROM A BATIK DESIGNED AND 
EXECUTED BY ILONKA KARANZ. 


BATIK AS AN ART 


A fine batik exhibition presenting the 
work of Ilonka Karanz, Conrad Cramar 
and Winold Reiss is being shown at the 
Academy Art Shop. 

Snowstorms of frail, white gossamar but- 
terflies gleam on black silk back-grounds— 
greens and blues, purples, reds and golds 
combine into mysterious, illusive kings, 
queens and cross-legged Buddhas. 

A wishing tree with graceful branches 
drooping close to the earth as though hid- 
ing secrets that only fairies and children 
who believe in fairies know,—all these 
bring a sense of restfulness because a well- 
planned rhythmical design, satisfies the 
ultra-aesthetic critic. 

Ilonka Karanz is an Hungarian and a 
product of the Budapest Academy. A\l- 
though she is but twenty-two years old she 
is considered one of the best designers of 
modern textiles. Her batiks reflect her 
gipsy sympathies. She dreams what she 
wishes to create and creates without fear 
what she has dreamed. 

One green and blue blending in this exhi- 
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bition represents a wide-eyed Buddha squat- 
ting at prayer, which is fit to adorn the 
wall of a seeker after treasures; another, 
in which the design is worked in the famous 
and priceless dragons’-blood dye in many 
gradations of tone, present the majesty of 
“The King.” Tue TovucHstoNE was 
able to secure a reproduction of this batik 
and is using it with its companion piece, 
“The Queen,” to illustrate this article. 

Winold Reiss has a batik of importance 
in this exhibition. By far the largest, it 
is executed on satin in dragons’-blood dye 
with a fascinating technique, which pre- 
sents its theme vividly. Three dancers are 
the principle figures, graceful, debonair,— 
and near them is found the phantom menace 
of the “Gigantic Past.” This batik is cre- 
ated entirely with the dragons’-blood dye, 
and shading from the richest maroon to a 
rich, soft gold. The texture of the satin 
is unmarred by the medium, a rare achieve- 
ment, owing to the constant manipulation 
of the material, necessary in batik making. 
Mr. Reiss has designed this batik after the 
manner of the woodcut. 

Conrad Cramer is an American by birth. 
His batiks show distinct classical influence. 
One, a black and white, crackled in gray, is 
quite Greek in its grouping. 

In this exhibition of batik those who 
love the whimsically beautiful will find 
much pleasure ; the art-student, in addition, 
both inspiration and knowledge. 

The manufacture of batik has finally won 
its place in American art. It was first de- 
veloped by the Japanese and Dutch, and is 
still a comparatively recent importation to 
America. The reason of its rapid strides in 
this country is its value to the silk industry, 
which found in it a new and startling inno- 
vation for costumes and home decoration. 
Batik is interesting, or not, according to the 
personality of the artist. It is often as much 
a work of art as is painting. It requires 
infinite patience, wide knowledge and 
trained skill in the use of dyes, waxes, 
tjantings. Appreciation of good design is 
also essential, and more than a passing ac- 
quaintance with silks, satins, chiffons and 
decorative cloth. 

Batiks, if well designed, furnish inspira- 
tion for the most delightful home decora- 
tion, but the worth must be considered as 
well as the adaptability. Beauty is as much 
suitability as it is grace of line, or well- 
chosen, well-blended color. “Beauty rests 
upon necessity,” said Michel Angelo. 
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ART NOTES 


INCE the opening of the art season in 
New York exhibitions of importance 
have come so thick and fast that it is 

difficult to give anything like a fair impres- 
sion of them without reserving an amount 
of space much greater than our allotted art 
review section and, as a matter of fact, so 
many of the exhibitions possess such an un- 
usual significance that they do not belong in 
a review department at all, enlarging be- 
cause of their intrinsic merit into complete 
articles, fully illustrated. This is true of the 
exhibition of Gravers and Painters held at 
The Gimpel and Wilderstein Galleries, the 
exhibition of sculpture by Mrs. Whitney at 
her own studio at West 8th Street, the 
Boardman Robinson collection of drawings 
shown at The Knoedler Galleries, the 
Nadelman sculpture at the same place; the 
paintings and drawings by Emil Branchard 
at the Bourgeous Galleries ; the etchings and 
autolithographs by Branywyn at the Ehrich 
Galleries—e: ich of which will in turn be 
presented with full text and _ illustrations 
in Tue Toucustone. And so, the reason 
that we are saying so little about The Gal- 
leries in this number is not because there is 
so little to say but because we feel the ordi- 
nary little review would be more than 
inadequate. 

We are hoping after this month to estab- 
lish a review department that will supple- 
ment our special art features, and that may 
be a means of extending the work which we 
do in a larger way at the beginning of the 
magazine. 

Whatever progress the crafts are making 
we wish also to present in a practical de- 
partment in Tue Toucnstone. And we 
would like to receive notices of craft exhi- 
bitions and pictures of craftwork from peo- 
ple who are interested in the progress of 
industrial art in America. 

Although we are reviewing in another de- 
partment the first exhibition of The Touch- 
stone Galleries in the new home on 30th 
Street, we feel it important to mention the 
present exhibition of the portraits and land- 
scapes by Miss Stohr which will have a 
more extended notice in January, and to 
announce with especial interest the first im- 
portant Group Exhibition of the year in 
which the following painters of note will 
appear: Robert Henri, John Sloan, Will- 
iam J. Glackens, Van Deering Perrine, Jo- 
nas Lie and Randall Davey 
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\ AN UNUSUAL OFFER FOR 1920 


The Leading Art Magazine of America and Great Britain 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


Offers numbers intervening be- 
tween November and January, 
1920, with every yearly subscrip- 
tion sent for the coming year. 





The purchase price of a single 
copy of THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL STUDIO is Fifty 
Cents. 


Fill out the blank below now and 
receive the November and De- 
cember copies free. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIO has been rightly called 


“The 
Most 
Beautiful 
Magazine 
Printe 


Its beauty increases with each suc- 
ceeding number. Each shows a hun- 
dred or more pictorial reproductions 
in color plate and half-tone—this to- 
gether with contributions on Art 
from recognized sources. 


There is someone on your Christmas 
“list”? who is “wishing” for THE 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIO. 


Include it in your selections for the 





ar CRY: ete. : coming year. Fourteen copies will 
BUST OF LEOPOLD GODOW SKY BY RALPH come to you at the price of twelve if 
STACKPOLE. ordered now. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, 
50 cents a copy 120 West 32nd Street, New York. 
Gentlemen: For the enclosed {$5.00} send THE INTERNA- 


TIONAL STUDIO {oe year. | commencing........+++++++ 


$5 a year 
Trial subscription 
a arr ee rnee + aoen ee 


It is understood that intervening numbers to January, 1920, are 


to be sent atuitously with each yearly subscription on this 
three months, $1 eh BB ’ 4 
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